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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_——>—_——— 


URING the week the Marconi inquiry has continued to 
D hold the first place in public attention, and the news- 
papers of Wednesday and Friday were filled with verbatim 
reports of the proceedings running into many columns, 
giving the answers of Sir Rufus Isaacs. To summarize 
the evidence, in addition to dealing with the general aspects 
of the question as we have done in our issue of to-day, would, 
we feel, exhaust the patience of our readers, and anything but 
a full summary in these notes might seem unfair and one- 
sided. We shall therefore not attempt to give any précis 
of the proceedings except to deal with one small point which 
affects the Spectator. Mr. Mooney appeared to think thata 
grievous wrong had been done to Sir Rufus Isaacs because 
according to him (Mr. Mooney) there was a statement in the 
Spectator suggesting that Sir Rufus Isaacs had paid £5 for 
each share. The point is really unimportant. We spoke of 
the shares being bought “apparently at £5 a share.” We 
took this figure from a statement in the Daily Express of 
Thursday the 20th, made by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs to the 
representative of that paper. 


Mr. Godfrey Isaacs there stated that “on April 17th 
the English Marconi Company held 35,000 shares of 
twenty-five dollars each in the American Company.” 
Twenty-five dollars is £5. We therefore assumed that 
the American shares were £5 shares. It would appear, 
however, that on April 18th these twenty-five dollar shares 
were reduced to five dollars by a resolution of the com- 
pany. We imagined, therefore, that the shares which Sir 
Rufus Isaacs bought on the 17th, but which had been offered 
to him a week before, were the old shares. Apparently they 
were the new and as yet unborn shares which were offered him, 
and which he bought, the sellerassuming apparently that the 
shareholders would pass the reducing resolution. Possibly we 
ought to have assumed that this would be so from the general 
trend of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ statement, and we, of course, regret 
the mistake. We may point out, however, that putting the 
shares at the high figure instead of at the low did not in the 
least prejudice Sir Rufus Isaacs. Our error, indeed, tended 
to show that his potential profit was not more but less than it 
was—nay, that he had made no profit at all. Had Sir Rufus 
Isaacs in his statement in the Matin case mentioned the price 
at which he bought the shares, as he did afterwards when 
before the Committee, our miscalculation would not have 
occurred. 





On Wednesday Adrianople fell before a combined assault 
by the investing Bulgarian and Servian armies, This 
important triumph came close upon the news of the 
surrender of Djavid Pasha to the Servians on the banks 
of the Skumbi. The general attack on Adrianople began 











on Tuesday, and on that evening, according to a message 
from the special correspondent of the Times at Sofia, 
the Bulgarians had already captured on the southern 
sector of the defences twenty-six guns and eight hundred 
prisoners. The fighting continued through the night. At 
ten o'clock the Bulgarians had captured on the eastern 
sector twenty-seven guns and one thousand prisoners. At 
dawn the final assault was pressed home, and the whole 
eastern front with all its forts was taken. The Turks blew 
up their magazines and set fire to stores, barracks, and 
hospitals. At two o’clock in the afternoon the Turkish 
commander, Ghazi Shukri Pasha, formally surrendered to 
General Ivanoff. It is said that the advanced line of 
Bulgarians drove herds of cattle before them in order to 
avoid the danger of mines, and that when the fall of the 
city was announced the cheers of the Bulgarian army ran 
along the whole line from the Black Sea to the Higean. We 
have written elsewhere of the fall of Adrianople in discussing 
the prospects of peace: In addition it should be noted that 
the Bulgarians have had considerable successes in a series of 
actions at the Tchatalja lines, but their military signifi- 
cance is not apparent as we write on Friday. The progress 
of the peace negotiations is also obscure as to details, but the 
prospects are bright. Next week will probably see the end of 
hostilities, 


The composition of the new French Ministry formed by 
M. Barthou was given in the papers of Monday. M. Pichon 
is Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Ratier, Minister of Justice; 
M. Baudin, Minister of Marine; M. Klotz, Minister of the 
Interior; and M. Etienne, Minister of War. M. Barthou 
himself has taken the portfolio of Public Instruction. 
M. Dumont, the Minister of Finance, and M. Massé, the 
Minister of Commerce, belong to the Socialist-Radical Party, 
while M. Ratier and M. Thierry, the Minister of Public 
Works, belong to the moderate group called the Republican 
Union. The Ministry is not unnaturally regarded as a very 
mixed crew who are not likely to pull long together. On 
Tuesday the statement of policy was made in both Houses 
and was received in the Chamber almost with hostility. The 
Government would admit no compromise in the proposal to 
re-establish three years’ service in the Army. On electoral 
reform a struggle with the Senate would be avoided in the 
public interest; the Government hoped to induce the Senate, 
while accepting scrutin de liste, to agree to a compromise 
on the representation of minorities; scrutin de liste as a 
mere substitute for scrutin d’arrondissement would not be 
advocated. The Ecole laique would be stoutly protected 
from mancuvres and outrages. The Income Tax Bill, now 
more necessary than ever, would be pressed on. In the 
division M. Barthou had a majority of only 63. 


In the House of Commons on Monday there was a dis- 
cussion on the grievances of unemployed insured persons 
under Part 11. of the Insurance Act. Labour members 
protested that it was a hardship for unemployed insured 
persons to have to attend Labour Exchanges; but Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, speaking for the Government, said that if unem- 
ployed trade unionists were not required to make known the 
fact of their unemployment at the Exchanges non-union men 
would get an advantage over them in obtaining employment. 
As regards the complaint that there was delay in authorizing 
the payment of unemployed benefits by trade unions, Mr. 
Robertson said that the unions need not wait for authoriza- 
tion. He next dealt with the grievance about the forms issued 
to employers for recording the misconduct of workmen, and 
said that this means of proving whether an unemployed man 
was genuinely unemployed, or merely dismissed for mis- 
conduct, could not be disnensed with. He admitted the 
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justice of the complaints by those who sometimes come under 
the Act and are sometimes outside it, and said that the 
operation of Part IL of the Act ought to be extended as soon 
as possible. 


The Commons on Monday also renewed the Army debate. 
Colonel Seely was pressed for more information about the 
number of efficient aeroplanes, and said that if the test of 
efficiency laid down by the Opposition (viz., the ability to fly 
at 50 miles an hour, to rise to 3,000 feet and to continue to 
fly at that speed and height) were accepted, the number of 
efficient machines was not 101 but something over 80. On 
May 31 the War Office ought to have 148 aeroplanes, of which 
130 would satisfy the test of efficiency. We fear that Colonel 
Seely refuses to face the fact that a proportionately large 
number of aeroplanes—a number, that is to say, large in pro- 
portion to the size of our Army—will avail us nothing. What 
we need is an absolutely sufficient number to repel attack by 
meeting aeroplanes with aeroplanes. The issue will not be 
decided by proportionate merit. 


On Tuesday in the Commons Sir Edward Grey unexpectedly 
made an important statement on foreign affairs. Albania had 
been the most difficult problem, but the northern and north- 
eastern frontier of the new independent State had been at 
length arranged; and though the southern line had not been 
decided upon, the likelihood of a dangerous deadlock had 
disappeared. When the final arrangement was reached the 
fighting in Albania ought at once to stop. 

“Tf the siege of Scutari is persisted in when the Powers have 
decided to take its destiny into their own hands, if the bloodshed 
which accompanies that siege should go on—and if the place is 
taken greater bloodshed will follow—this will involve a useless, 
purposeless, and criminal amount of suffering which Iam sure 
would alienate all sympathy in this country.” 


He hoped that if the Servians and Montenegrins did not 
respect the wishes of the Powers collective pressure would be 
brought to bear upon both countries. As to the war in its 
more general aspect, he did not assert that the Powers had 
made up their minds to impose terms, but they had suggested 
a frontier in Thrace, and he pointed out that if it were not 
accepted, or if the war continued so as to involve Asia Minor, 
one or more of the Powers would become concerned, “ not as 
disinterested mediators but as interested parties.” It was to 
the interest of the belligerents themselves, therefore, to accept 
the present proposals. Finally, Sir Edward Grey paid a very 
high tribute to the restraint and patience of the Great Powers 
chiefly concerned. Mr. Asquith added that it should go forth 
as the considered opinion of the House of Commons that the 
war ought to cease. 


In reply to a question asked by Major Archer-Shee in the 
House on Wednesday, Mr. Asquith said that at the end of 
last July or early in August the Master of Elibank informed 
him that he and the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had bought shares in the American Marconi 
Company. The Attorney-General subsequently repeated the 
statement in August, adding that ke had sold some of the 
shares but retained the bulk. Both he and the Master of 
Elibank assured Mr. Asquith that the purchase was made after 
the publication of the contract between the Post Office and 
the Marconi Company, and that the American Company had 
no interest, direct or indirect, in the contract. This was the 
whole extent of Mr. Asquith’s information at the time of the 
debate in October. In answer to further questions the Premier 
said he had never received any information to the effect that 
these or any other Ministers had dealt in the shares of any 
other affiliated companies. Mr. Joynson Hicks having asked 
whether he did not think it desirable that these facts should 
have been communicated to the House when the debate took 
place, Mr. Asquith replied, “ I confess, in view of the fact that 
they seemed to have no relevance whatever to the scandalous 
charges then being circulated, I attached little or no import- 
ance to them.” 


Mr. Churchill, in making his statement on the Naval 
Estimates on Wednesday, expressed his fears that there was no 
prospect of avoiding large and continuing increases in the 
Naval Estimates unless the present period of acute rivalries and 
rapid scientific expansion came to an end, but of all nations 








we were perhaps best able to bear the strain. At the same 
time a concerted effort to arrest the evil and insensate folly 
of what was now taking place should surely be the first of 
international objects, and he suggested as a way out that 
all the Great Powers should take a naval holiday for a 
year, so far as construction was concerned. It was not 
an appeal from weakness, but from strength. He cordially 
welcomed the marked improvement of our relations with 
Germany, and deprecated scaremongering or bluster, but 
issued a caveat against reading into recent German naval 
declarations a meaning which we should like, but which they 
did not possess. Nor ought we to seek to tie the German 
naval policy down to our own wishes by too precise inter. 
pretations of friendly language used by Germany with a good 
and reassuring purpose. 


Nothing had happened in the past year to lead to any 
alteration of the numerigil programmes submitted to the 
House in March and July 1912. The British programme, ag 
revised to meet the increase in Germany’s new construction 
for the six years under review, would aggregate twenty-five 
ships against fourteen, and two ships would be added 
to this total for every extra ship laid down by Germany, 
as well as any ships we might have to build in con- 
sequence of naval developments in the Mediterranean, 
The ship presented by the Malay States and the three 
Canadian ships would also be regarded as additional, and 
they proposed to join them with the ‘ New Zealand’ in a new 
squadron based upon Gibraltar, to be called the Imperial 
Squadron. Returning to the proposed “ naval holiday,” Mr. 
Churchill said there could be no going back in 1913, but if 
Germany desired to postpone or cancel her programme of 
construction for 1914, she has only to let it be known to 
secure a mutual cessation, though he admitted that such an 
arrangement would involve other Powers. 


As regards the new types of ships, Mr. Churchill observed 
that the differences between the super-Dreadnoughts and 
Dreadnoughts were not less great than those between 
the Dreadnoughts and the pre-Dreadnoughts. At the 
moment, including the Malayan and the Canadian ships, 
we had twenty-four super-Dreadnoughts built or in build- 
ing against twelve German ships of similar type, and by 
1920 we should have forty-five to twenty-four. For the 
moment the Admiralty favoured a special type of battle-cruiser 
which was the strongest as well as the most costly ship in the 
service. Mr. Churchill, while expressing his belief in the value 
of liquid fuel, admitted the difficulties of supply and cost. He 
believed, however, that they would be overcome, adding that 
we were on the threshold of the use of internal-combustion 
engines for warships of all kinds, though for the present coal 
must remain the main motive power of the British line of 
battle. 


Passing to the air service, Mr. Churchill said that by July 
he hoped to have seventy-five machines and seventy-five pilots. 
They had not discontinued the use of monoplanes, and their 
hydro-aeroplanes, which could carry guns and were fitted with 
wireless, were as good as anything of the kind abroad. Their 
airships were less satisfactory, but they were proceeding 
steadily with the training of officers at Farnborough, and 
negotiations were in progress with the War Office with a 
view to the transference of the management of the airship 
service to the Navy. The development of wireless telegraphy 
on ships and on shore had been very satisfactory, but the 
delay in the ratification of the Marconi Agreement had 
stopped all progress in the Imperial chain of wireless stations, 
and inflicted an irreparable loss by depriving us of the 
advantages in regard to wave-length and priority which we 
had hoped to gain from being first in the field. The Com- 
pany’s present attitude, he added, would involve the devising 
of rearrangements, possibly at additional cost. 


As certain of the Great Powers reserved to themselves the 
right to convert merchantmen into cruisers, arrangements had 
been made with the leading shipowners to equip a number of 
first-class British liners, the Admiralty paying all costs except 
for structural alteration. In regard to personnel, Mr. Churebill 
noted the means by which the Board of Adwiralty had decided 
to make good the shortage of officers—viz., by drawing on the 
Royal Naval Reserve, by promotions frem the lewer deck, and 
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by competitive cadetships. After paying a tribute to the 
foresight, resolution, and efficiency of which the German Navy 
was so impressive a monument, he observed that the two 
Governments were in practical agreement, not on a bargain, 
but on an independent coincidence of opinion, as to the relative 
proportion of their respective navies during the next three or 
four years. That, at any rate,was something. But “the increase 
in the number of ships maintained in full or in active commission 
was the direct and the sole cause alike of the present manning 
stringency and of the large and cumulative increases which we 
propose.” After comparing the personnel of the two navies, 
Mr. Churchill asserted that in the seven hundred war 
vessels which we could mobilize to-morrow the service 
and training of every man would be, on the average, 
at least twice as great as in any other navy in the 
world. In conclusion he said that he wished explicitly to 
repudiate the suggestion that Great Britain could ever afford 
to allow another naval Power to approach her so nearly as 
to be able to deflect or restrict our political action by purely 
naval pressure. “Such a situation,” he added, “ would 
unquestionably lead to war.” 


On Thursday Mr. Arthur Lee criticised the First Lord’s 
statement from the Opposition side. He expressed dissatis- 
faction with the programme of capital ships, and urged very 
strongly the laying down of the sixth this year. Mr. Lee also 
inquired whether the Navy was prepared with its present 
strength to guarantee the safe-conduct of the expeditionary 
force to any point where it might be required. Lord Charles 
Beresford expressed great pleasure in Mr. Churchill’s plan of 
arming merchant ships. ‘That is worth,” be said, “ fifteen 
Dreadnoughts.” We agree whole-heartedly with Lord 
Charles. We believe that merchant vessels armed with 
the best type of gun, and with crews able to serve those 
guns efficiently, would probably give an account of them- 
selves which would surprise those who have unfortunately 
come to believe that the power of a ship of war is to be 
gauged by her defensive rather than by her offensive powers. 
No one, of course, wants to disregard altogether the power of 
defence, but there is a real danger of our slipping by gradual 
gradations of thought into regarding a battleship chiefly as an 
invulnerable target, something which can be hit with impunity 
rather than as a thing which hits. The essential point about 
a battleship is not its power to stand up against gun-fire half 
an hour or so longer than the enemy’s ship, but its power to 
overwhelm the enemy with a shower of well-aimed projectiles. 
Before we leave the subject of the debate we must note 
that Mr. Churchill’s well-meant suggestion of a year’s 
“naval holiday” as regards construction has met with a 
very poor reception, as might have been expected, in Berlin. 


The text of Mr. McKenna’s Bill for preventing the successful 
practice of the hunger strike by suffragist prisoners was 
published in the papers of Thursday. It provides for the 
temporary release for a fixed period of a prisoner who is 
suffering in health. When the period has elapsed the prisoner 
must return to prison, or be rearrested. The periods of 
release are not to be reckoned in the term of imprisonment. 
One clause says that “nothing in this Act shall affect the 
duties of the medical officer of a prison,” which we understand 
to mean that forcible feeding will still be resorted to in the 
ordinary course. This clause appears to us to be based on a 
too pedantic interpretation of the needs of prison discipline. 
We had always thought that if the principle of compelling 
hunger strikers to serve their term of imprisonment in sections 
were adopted forcible feeding would be uhnecessary. Other- 
wise the Bill seems to us excellent. If the suffragettes wish 
to starve themselves in spite of being supplied with food, let 
them do so unmolested. Directly the doctor thinks their 
health is suffering, let them be temporarily released. Surely 
that is the best plan. It does not make martyrs. Forcible 
feeding, though it is not to be condemned per se, does. 





We greatly regret to record the death on Tuesday of Lord 
Wolseley in his eightieth year. We need not reproduce here 
a list of his numerous campaigns. His Ashanti campaign in 
1873, his Egyptian campaign in 1882, which included 
Tel-el-Kebir, his unsuccessful expedition for the relief 
of Gordon—all these are familiar episodes. His prin- 
cipal talent did not lie in strategical brilliance or in the 
clever movement of troops in action, sound soldier though 








he was. It was as a reformer that his genius was supreme. 
He was the military heir and successor of Cardwell, and it 
has often been said that as a matter of fact he had done much 
towards inspiring the whole Cardwellian system of short 
service (which made it possible for a Reserve to be built up) 
and the abolition of purchase. Wolseley turned the Army 
into a serious profession. He had much resistance to wear 
down, but his earnestness and sincerity made him an easy 
victor in the end. It often seemed impossible that his frail 
body, worn with wounds and recurrent fever, should continue 
to stand the strains he put upon it. But he had an invincible 
spirit. He was ambitious, but was incapable of vanity. He 
always placed his ideal before his personal gratification. He 
was a really great reformer, and his country will not do his 
memory more than justice in burying him in St. Paul’s. 


Last Sunday the Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party at Manchester was temporarily brought to a standstill 
by the interruptions of suffragettes. The more earnestly 
Mr. Keir Hardie avowed that he would have nothing to do 
with a Franchise Bill that did not include woman suffrage, 
the more loudly the suffragettes, with a logic which is 
peculiarly their own, denounced him as a coward and a 
traitor.— We may note here that the non-militant suffragists, 
led by Mrs. Fawcett, have decided, with a logic which is 
also peculiarly their own, to oppose at elections all Liberals 
(who are commonly friends of woman suffrage) and to 
support Labour candidates wherever possible—On Monday 
the suffragettes, being refused admission to the Conference at 
Manchester, locked the delegates in with a chain and padlock. 
A blacksmith was sent for to open the doors, and when 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden came out they were pelted 
with polony sausages. Thus the notoriety of the suffragettes 
grows and the cause itself goes steadily backwards, 


The Dean of Durham sends a powerful and convincing 
letter on the Divinity Degrees to Tuesday’s Times. He 
explodes the unsound arguments of those who object to the 
change as leading to scandal. “To my thinking a morally 
debased D.D. is even more repulsive to contemplate than one 
who is theologically unsound. Yet no subscriptions or limita- 
tions can provide any completely satisfactory safeguards 
against that greater scandal. We have to take the risk. I 
suggest that with respect to the lesser scandal also we may 
fairly take the risk.” Secondly, Dean Henson notes that the 
salient factor in the situation, the existence of a real and 
indefensible grievance, is admitted by the opponents of the 
proposed change, though they disclose no remedy. Thirdly, 
the attitude of resistance is impossible to reconcile with that 
assumed by the clergy in their campaign against Welsh Dis- 
establishment, viz., that Establishment, as it exists to-day, 
has been cleansed of the inequalities which formerly attached 
to it. Hence Dean Henson declares his resolve to support 
the proposal, on the triple ground that he prefers to run a 
trivial risk rather than maintain a manifest wrong; that it is 
as absurd to suppose that theological degrees certify con- 
viction as that they should be held to guarantee character ; 
and that as a convinced believer in Establishment he must 
needs insist on removing all removable grievances from the 
Established system which he defends. 








The large number of items of news this week will only allow 
us to notice the great American floods very shortly. We 
regret to say that there seems only too much reason to fear, 
in the words of the message sent by the 7%mes correspondent 
at Washington to Friday’s paper, that “ the present flood may 
prove to be the greatest calamity from natural causes that the 
United States hasever suffered.” Thenumber of people who have 
lost their lives by drowning and of towns and homes over- 
thrown is appalling. So terrific, indeed, has been the disaster 
and so widespread the area that at present it is quite impossible 
to give any figures as to the number of lives lost, but it is 
obvious that the total list of drowned will reach many 
thousands. We can only express our deep regret and our 
sympathy with the unfortunate sufferers. Happily, the 
American people are the most generous in the world, and 
there can be no doubt that everything that energy and 
kindliness can do for the victims will be done. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 74;—Friday week 734. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CABINET. 





“These are bad things to happen.”—(Lord Haldane’s Speech, 
December 10th, 1900.) 


O more serious or more difficult situation has ever 
confronted the present Cabinet, or perhaps any 
Cabinet, than that which has arisen through the 
dealings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Attorney-General in the American Marconi shares. If 
the Cabinet comes to a wrong decision and takes wrong 
action in this case, the deadliest injury may be done to 
our public life and to the higher interests of the nation. 
Alldepends upon the Cabinet. They have it in their power 
to take up the attitude which—if we except the Nation, 
whose article of last Saturday should make the journalist 
proud of his profession—the Liberal press is taking up: 
they may declare that in spite of the special circumstances 
there was nothing wrong or even objectionable in the Stock 
Exchange transactions of Ministers in American Marconi 
shares, nothing that injured the public interests, set a 
bad example, or was calculated to cause that growth of 
suspicion in the public mind which Ministers ought to 
avoid—nothing, in fact, for anyone to regret or to be in the 
very least ashamed of. The Cabinet, in other words, may use 
the compact party majority of which they have the command 
to endorse the action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and of the Attorney-General, and to set up for the future 
a precedent as to what may be done with a perfect sense 
of immunity from censure or criticism by Cabinet 
Ministers and members of a Government, and even 
by the Minister who has the financial interests of 
the country in his special keeping—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They may, by the use of the tremendous 
power which the party system and their great majority 
give them, tell the world that the rule of Cuesar’s wife, 
the rule for the avoidance of suspicion, does not apply 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General and other members of a Government, or that 
if it does apply it has no relevance in the present case, 
and that nothing was done to violate it by the 
Ministers engaged in Stock Exchange transactions over 
American Marconis. 

The use of the party majority to establish this pre- 
cedent will not, of course, alter the facts, but it will and 
must alter the usage and the future standard of our public 
men. It will make a new rule for Ministerial conduct. 
It will make a lower standard for the men who rule us 
than is spontaneously established by thousands of men 
who hold positions of public and semi-public trust, as, 
for example, members of municipalities and County Coun- 
cils and members of our own profession. We know of 
instances in which editors, though under no legal com- 
pulsion, have avoided transactions in stocks and shares 
of a kind which might influence, or appear to influence, 
their criticism of public events and the advice which 
they desire to give to their countrymen as to the 
conduct and management of national affairs. We need 
not, however, dwell further upon the consequences 
which must arise if the Cabinet insists that no harm 
has been done, that everybody has behaved with a 
delicate sense of honour and discretion, and that 
there was not even any want of candour when the 
Ministers implicated did not let the House of Commons 
and the country know of their transactions in American 
Marconis till events brought about a disclosure. The 
Cabinet know the consequences which must come 
of refusing to express, or to allow the House of 
Commons to express, any disapproval of what has 
happened. And here we must note that we are not 
suggesting for a moment that the Cabinet should condemn 
their colleagues or fall into any of the exaggerated criticism 
that has been levelled against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney-General. No fair person 
would ask them to brand their two colleagues as being 
guilty of betraying public interests for money. All we 
ask, all we desire, is that they should not take up the 
attitude that no wrong has been done—nothing for which 
the slightest apology is required—and that no harm will 
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come from the precedent which will be made by refusing 
to pass censure, however moderate, on these events. 
We desire to appeal against the making of a precedent 
fraught with such incalculable evil to the Cabinet ag a 
whole ; but to three men in the Cabinet—Lord Haldane, 
Mr. McKenna, and Mr. John Burns—we must especially 
address ourselves. We do so because whatever we may 
imagine as to the feelings of others, we have knowledge 
that these three men long ago had their special attention 
drawn to the principles which ought to govern the action 
of public men in these matters, and long ago not only made 
up their minds as to these principles but stated them in 
ublic. Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. John 
urns played a chief part in supporting the action which 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer took in 
December 1900, when he proposed to the House of 
Commons a drastic resolution in regard to public men 
and their private financial commitments. The circum- 
stances of the particular case under discussion were, of 
course, not on all fours with the present case, but that 
does not matter, for Lord Haldane and his two colleagues, 
following Mr. Lloyd George, dealt with the matter in 
principle as well as in detail. We cannot, of course, in 
this particular appeal to the Cabinet, include the statement 
by Mr. Lloyd George, as he is involved. Besides we deal 
with his statements elsewhere. What we want to do now 
is to remind the three members of the Cabinet we hava 
named of the principles they laid down in 1900, and 
to implore them not to ignore those principles now, but 
in the highest interests of their country to apply them 
not, of course, vindictively or harshly or pedantically, 
but to refuse to abandon them and to set up the precedent 
which, as we have said, must be set up if the Liberal Party 
is to take up the line that nothing whatever has been done 
of which anybody need be the least ashamed. Lord 
Haldane’s wise and temperate speech began with a quota- 
tion from the Spectator which we have before given in 
these columns, and which we therefore need not give again. 
Here, however, are three quotations from his speech which 
show its spirit and the principles laid down—principles 
which we are asking him not to forget to-day :— 

“I feel that these things produce a sense of unrest and uneasi- 
ness in the public mind. Remember how the man in the street 
looks upon the Government. He regards the Government asa 
national institution of which he is proud, and he looks upon it in 
the same light as he looks upon the judges of the land. Let us 
remember the case of other people besides those holding high 
office in the Government. If any judge of the land were to give 
judgment in a case in which ho was interested to the extent to 
which the right hon. gentleman is interested in these matters, his 
judgment, not from any implication of personal motive, but on 
high grounds of public policy, would be void. That has occurred 
over and over again. 

We are to-day faee to face with things that have caused unrest 
and uneasiness in the country, and, further, I say we have not got 
to the end of them. It is all very well for the right hon. gentle- 
man, but if these things are allowed to go further, and if the 
example he sets is followed by others, we shall open a floodgate 
which we will never be able to close. 

I say that these things show a want of attention. What is 
the real interest of the public in the matter? It is that the 
Ministry should, by their conduct, be free from all misconception 
or suspicion in the public mind.” 

From Mr. McKenna’s speech, which as coming from a 

ounger member was not so long or so important as that 
of Lord Haldane, we take the following. Mr. McKenna, 
it should be explained, was dealing with the very sound and 
drastic regulations which the Colonial Office laid down in 
regard to officials in Ceylon. He argued, and very properly 
argued, that principles of action which are imposed on 
subordinates must also bind the chiefs. 

“When the right hon. gentleman sanctioned the Minute 
forbidding officials in Ceylon to invest in land or other companies 
which might conflict with their public duties, he did not charge 
them with corruption or improper conduct. It was the duty of 
the Colonial Office to seo that they did not use their power 
improperly. Now it is the duty of the House of Commons to 
exercise very similar control over Ministers of the Crown, and to 
say that they must not do anything which might interfere with 
their public duties.” 

Mr. John Burns’s speech is specially important, for in 
spite of the interruptions to which he was exposed by a 
House anxious to get to a division, he laid down im 
forcible and vigorous terms the true principles and the 








considerations which should bind members, and pointed out 
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it does not ‘Panama’ as the French Parliament has occa- 
sionally done. It does not do what ‘Tammany’ has done in 
America, and it has not yet been under the influence of ‘the 
ahosen people,’* of capitalist rings, and other monopolists that are 
accustomed to reign in the representative institutions in other 
parts of the world. It is because you think this House is superior 
to many other parliaments that you have listened for eight hours 
to questions which must be discussed, and which the people of this 
country are demanding shall be settled on a permanent and just 
and fair basis. .- - Iam not going to be diverted from my duty 
as a Member of Parliament by the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, dictated less by an appreciation of the facts than by 
a desire for political reasons to shield a colleague who has not 
shown the discretion in his high office which he should. .. . Itis 
no good for Ministers in these days, when Manchester is dismiss- 
ing mayors, when Salford is dismissing councillors, and when 
London vestries are excluding men because they give one of 
their visiting cards to a sanitary inspector—for a man to come 
down to this House with a tear in his throat and, simply as 
an answer to charges of fact, talk about his integrity. ... I 
want it (the British Empire) to go on well and cleanly and 
honourably, and it can only go on on these lines as long as you 
prevent Ministers from dabbling in companies. 


we have been discussing whether or | t 


Civil Service of the country shall or 
Minister of the State... - What | t 


A belief is growing up amongst the people of this country that 
Parliament is not 80 rigid in these personal matters as it 
ought to be, and that it is susceptible to outside financial 
influences. ... We must apply the same standard of public con- 
duct as the right hon. gentleman himself would apply to the 
London County Council when it suited his purpose. Supposing 
my brother had been supplying the Works Department with drain 
pipes or machinery, would not the Colonial Secretary deliver an 
eloquent homily about the inherent corruptibility of Labour 
members? .. . 1 tell you that you will regret voting against this 
Amendment when our Civil Service takes this example and 
traffics in companies and commercial interests as they have @ 
perfect right to do if you allow a Minister of State to do this. 
When corruption creeps in and when the evil example of the 
Colonial Secretary brings discredit to the State, dishonour to our 
country, and degradation to our Parliament, you will regret 
the day that you voted against this Amendment... . If the 
British Parliament is to remain unsullied and the great assembly 
we would all wish it to be, if it is to be the embodiment of 
honour and the centre to which all other countries can look 
for example, inspiration, and guidance, it can only do so by 
passing this Amendment, making everyone declare his interests 
and declare to the world all the shares he holds in public com- 
panies, and until they do that the common people will say that 
the House of Commons is not doing its duty, but is sheltering 
favourites, giving privileges to a few, opening the door to corrup- 
tion, swindling the taxpayer, and becoming a disgrace to the country 
of which I have the honour of being a representative.” 

Before we leave the subject of this debate and of the 
principles laid down, we may, although he is not now a 
Cabinet Minister but an honoured judicial member of the 
House of Lords, quote the principles set forth by Lord 
then Mr. Robson. He, at any rate, is a man whose 
Liberalism and devotion to the best interests of the 
Liberal Party will not be challenged. 

“ Nobody, indeed, can put himself above suspicion, but you can 
avoid putting yourself in circumstances to which suspicion would 
naturally attach. That is the utmost, I think, that Caesar would 
have the right to ask of his wife ; it is the utmost we havo the 
right to ask of any public official, high or low. But we have the 
right to ask that much. ... A kind of gentle pressure might be 
exercised by one Minister upon his colleagues in order to influence 
contracts, Any suspicion which might arise would absolutely 
nover be proved in any way whatever, and it would have to remain 
matter of suspicion. Suspicion would be met on the one hand by 
the Minister in question with abusive epithets, and, on the other, 
with charges of corruption. The Minister would be believed by 
his friends, disbelieved by his enemies, and suspected by a large 
number of persons who belonged to neither category. That is not 
by any means a satisfactory position with regard to a public 
servant in a country like this. It is in order to prevent that 
condition of things that this sensible rule of the Civil Service has 
been laid down. . . . The dilemma before the Government is this: 
either there has or there has not been an irregularity. If there 
has been they must take some action in regard to it. They must, 
if it be only by way of a definite expression of opinion, take care 
that this irregularity is not to be construed as a precedent, and is 
not to be enlarged into a principle. We are entitled to have either 
an explicit defence or an explicit disapproval.” 


a We are strongly opposed to every form of anti-Semitism, and hold that 
r. Burns should not have used these words. We cannot, however, “edit” 











do not matter. 


the Attorney-General. 
notion (and we can understand their hatred) of appearing 
to desert friends under fire, even if the fire may to @ 
certain extent be deserved. 
stand how disgusted they may be, and how much inclined 
to find excuses for doing nothing, at the gross exaggera- 
tion and therefore gross injustice of many of the charges 
that have been levelled against their colleagues. 
and here we are sure we shall not be speaking to 
deaf ears, their hearts will tell them that in a matter 
like this, when it is a question of establishing @ 
precedent for the conduct of public affairs, they dare not 
consider such personal considerations as we have named. 
They dare not think of the unpleasantness of appearing to 
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Once more, and in conclusion, we would ask not only the 


three Cabinet Ministers we have named, but all other 
members of the Cabinet who care for the honour of our 
public life, not to set a precedent by in effect declarin 


hat these things are not “bad things to happen” an 
We know and can understand fully 


he terribly trying position of the Cabinet. Many of 


British Parliament from any other parlia-| them are no doubt bound by strong ties of affection to 


heir two colleagues, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
They also, no doubt, hate the 


We can also well under- 


Yet, 


go back upon a colleague or of being ungenerous and 
unfeeling. They have got to think of the honour of 
England. That is the long and short of it all. If they 
refuse to set a bad precedent they will never regret it. 
If they allow the working of that terrible instrument, the 
compact party majority, to make a bad precedent, they 
know what must be the result. The three statesmen 
we have named, at any rate, will be acting against the 
light, for we know by their spoken words that they are 
well aware of the results of a low standard in these 


matters. 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND THE 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
IR RUFUS ISAACS has been under examination by 
b the Marconi Committee during the week, and as we 
write on Friday morning his evidence has not been con- 
cluded. Mr. Lloyd George will probably not be examined 
till next week. This fact, however, need not prevent us 
from commenting upon the general aspects of the case, on 
the admissions made by Sir Rufus Isaacs in regard to 
the position of himself and Mr. Lloyd George at the trial 
of Le Matin, and upon the amplification of those admis- 
sions contained in his statements to the Committee. We 
want to be absolutely fair both to Sir Rufus Isaacs and to 
Mr. Lloyd George, but we also want to enable our readers 
to find their way through the wilderness of words which 
renders difficult an understanding of the great issues 
involved. We must again deal with the two cases apart, 
for they have very different aspects. The case of the 
Master of Elibank need not detain us. Whatever judg- 
ment is arrived at as to Mr. Lloyd George applies to him, 
though we admit in a lesser degree, since he was not a 
member of the Cabinet, and did not hold that peculiar 

sition which is held by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
‘A Chancellor of the Exchequer can never Gay of any 
Department of State that it has nothing to do with him, 
a that its business is none of his business. In a certain 
sense, though we do not wish to push it too far, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a party to every action of 
the Government, or, at any rate, to every action that 
involves the expenditure of money, for no such expendi- 
ture can take place without Treasury sanction, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the ‘reasury. While a 
Whip might conceivably say that he had no more to do 
with the Marconi Contract than the man in the moon, no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could say this with regard to 
it or any other act of State involving money. 

What was the nature of the transaction in regard to 
the American Marconi shares to which Sir Rufus Isaacs 
confessed in Le Matin action ? Sir Rufus Isaacs pur- 
chased 10,000 Marconi shares for the sum of £20,000, 
nominally from his brother Mr. Harry Isaacs, but really 
from his brother Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who had originally 
offered them to him. Two days after, these shares, which 
had been bought at £2 per share, rose to £4 per share. 
Therefore if Sir Rufus Isaacs, who bought on the 17th, 
had liked to sell on the 19th, he could have made a 
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profit of £20,000. It is true that he did not sell and 
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that he tells us he did not want to sell, but that does 
not matter, except to himself. As far as the public is 
concerned we know that he obtained through his brother 
Godfrey at one remove, his brother Harry being the link 
in the chain, the potentiality of making £20,000. No 
doubt Sir Rufus Isaacs contends that he bought at the 
market price, and that anybody else could have obtained 
the potentiality of making as much by buying in the 
open market, but this we must beg leave to doubt. At 
any rate our contention is that he obtained the oppor- 
tunity to benefit himself to this amount. That he did not 
actually benefit was his own affair. 

Who placed him in this beneficial position? Who 
gave him the opportunity to make £20,000 in two days ? 
It was given to him, as we have said, by Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the managing director and controller of the 
English Marconi Company, a company which at that 
moment had a contract hanging in the balance with 
the British Government, of which Sir Rufus Isaacs was 
the chief legal adviser. No doubt the contract had already 
been agreed to, but it had not yet been, as we under- 
stand, formally passed by the Cabinet, and further, it 
had not been ratified by the House of Commons, which 
ratification was absolutely necessary. Therefore legally 
it was only a contract which a Department had decided 
to recommend first to the Cabinet and then to the 
Government, or, to put it in another way, a contract 
which was liable to be upset. Now we do not say that 
this transaction was necessarily corrupt. As a matter of 
fact, we do not believe that it was corrupt. To create 
corruption there must be a corrupt intention—a willing- 
ness to commit a breach of duty for money. What 
there was, however, in our opinion, was a culpable 
lack of delicacy and discretion and a failure to avoid 
doing anything which may cause suspicion and so 
poison the public mind. Such a standard of propriety we 
have an absolute right to demand from every member of 
the Government. Everyone knows that it is a common 
practice for company promoters who wish to interest 
important people in their concerns to give them an 
opportunity to get possession of shares when they are low, 
in order that they may either keep them as an investment 
or sel] them at a profit. For example, we remember one 
of Mr. Rhodes’s agents at the Cape giving evidence before 
a committee of the Cape Parliament upon the question of 
a list of people who were given Chartered Company shares 
at par when the shares stood a great deal over par. The 
agent explained that shares at par were issued to a certain 
number of people—people, he explained, who “ wanted to 
be satisfied on this Charter.” The question with regard to 
the grant of the Charter was at that time before the 
Imperial Parliament. Sir Rufus Isaacs, of course, must 
know of this habit of giving important people an oppor- 
tunity to get in when the price is comparatively low, but 
almost certain to go higher at once. Therefore if he had 
acted with the delicacy and discretion which we have 
described, he would certainly have had nothing to do with 
a valuable Stock Exchange tip, to put it no higher—a tip 
which had come to him through a person who was practically 
in the position of a contractor or would-be contractor with 
the Government. Whether the shares were American 
Marconi shares or diamond mine shares or gold mine 
shares or South American railway shares mattered not in 
the least. It was the question of a pecuniary obligation. 

But we shall no doubt be told that this criticism is, in 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ case, entirely met by the fact that Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs was his brother. It may be true that the 
brother was also the contractor or would-be contractor 
with the Government, but when he offered the chance 
of a good deal in American Marconis to Sir Rufus he 
was acting not in this capacity in the very least but 
solely in the capacity of an affectionate brother who 
wanted to let his brother have a good thing. In fact, 
it was a case of brotherly love and affection, and 
therefore Sir Rufus Isaacs was not required to show the 
prudence which he would have been required to show had 
the chairman of the English Marconi Company not been 
his brother. We fully admit that there is a good deal in 
this point, and that the desire of a man that his brother 
should get a good thing isan explanation. Again, we grant 
that it is not the same thing for an Attorney-General to be 
Jaid under a pecuniary obligation by his brother as to be 
laid under a pecuniary obligation by a man who is a 
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would-be contractor with the Government and nothing 
else. But even giving the fullest possible weight to these 


considerations we cannot hold that Sir Rufus Isaacs acted 
with the delicacy and discretion with which he ought te 
have acted, and which we have a right to exact from him 
Let us take an illustration, the force of which will be seen 
by all business men. Suppose the proprietors of a news. 
paper to be making a contract with a firm of paper-makers 
for supplying paper, and that it happened that the brother 
of one of the chief members of the staff was the chairman 
of the firm of papermakers in question. Suppose that 
after the contract had been practically agreed to, though 
not actually ratified by the Board of Directors, it wag 
discovered that the managing director of the paper com- 
pany, had helped his brother, the leading member of the 
staff, toa very lucrative deal in an associated American paper 
company, though one which could never be in a position to 
supply paper to the newspaper. Would not the proprietors 
of the newspaper feel that in entering upon this veal the 
member of their staff, even though they had never asked 
his advice on the contract, had not behaved with the 
delicacy and discretion which they had a right to expect 
from him? We might press the illustration still harder, 
but we refrain from doing so, for, as we have said, the last 
thing we want to do is to press Sir Rufus Isaacs harshly 
or unfairly. 

We must now take the case of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
here we are bound to say that the want of delicacy and 
discretion is far more pronounced and far less susceptible 
of excuse and explanation—though here again we wust 
be careful to say, and we say it from no sense of 
caution but from belief, that there was no corruption in 
the sense of taking money in order to betray the public 
interest, but only an extreme and amazing want of 
delicacy and discretion, and a positively astonishing 
willingness to risk giving cause for suspicion. As we 
have said above, Mr. Lloyd George as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is interested in every department 
of Government, and so under a moral obligation to 
have no Stock Exchange transactions of the kind 
which he confesses to have engaged in in American 
Marconis. Of course, we do not suggest for a moment 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer should be debarred 
from investing his savings in ordinary companies, that is, 
in ninety per cent. of the companies in existence. No one 
is foolish enough to say that he should have recourse to a 
stocking for his savings. What we do say is that while 
he may make ordinary “ family ” investments, he must not 
speculate in differences or buy or sell on a bull or bear 
account, as apparently he did in this case. He has no 
business with stocks and shares except as trustees have 
business with them, that is, to buy them not for a rise but 
to keep. This we have always understood has hitherto 
been the rule in regard to Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
We cannot imagine Mr. Gladstone “ bulling” or “ bearing ” 
even £1,000 worth of stock while he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Let us return to the central point. What was the 
nature of the transaction between Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Substantially it was 
this. Sir Rufus Isaacs bestowed upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the power to make £2,000, that is, he let 
him have one thousand shares at £2, which two days after- 
wards he could, if he liked, have sold for £4 per share, that is 
£4,000. The true nature of the transaction was, in fact, 
agift. Who was it gave this gift to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? The brother of a contractor or would-bo 
contractor with the Government. No doubt it will be 
said that this is not a fair way of putting it, because, as 
Sir Rufus Isaacs explained, he was on such very intimate 
terms with Mr. Lloyd George. We cannot, however, see 
that this makes any difference, or rather, the only 
difference it makes is that it would have been easier for 
Mr. Lloyd George to get out of this embarrassing offer of 
shares at a bargain price. What one would have expected 
him to say when the shares were offered to him, 
and what, indeed, we are perfectly amazed that he did 
not say, was something of this kind, “ Thank you very 
much, my dear Rufus, for the chance you are proposing 
to give me, but I am afraid we unfortunate Chancellors of 
the Exchequer are bound by our position not to take 
advantage of such friendly offers. If we did, the public 
would be certain to mistake the nature of the transaction 
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and to hold that we were making money in a nefarious 
way.” And he might well have added, “It would be 
specially indiscreet and wrong of me of all men to engage 
in Stock Exchange transactions of this kind or to break 
the established rule or etiquette, because it was I, I am 
very proud to say, who in 1900 laid down a specially 
stringent set of principles for governing the action of 
Ministers in doubtful financial cases. I publicly applauded 
the rule of Caesar's wife then, and I must abide by it 
now.” , dala 

We have just alluded to Mr. Lloyd George's action in 
1900. Last week we gave one or two quotations from his 
yeech, and also quoted his amendment. We may, however, 
enforce the point that we are making here by one or two 
further quotations. We quote them with a double object, 
first, to show what astonishing indiscretion and want of 
delicacy has been shown by Mr. Lloyd George personally, 
and next, because we do not know where to find a better 
statement of our own position in regard to what should 
be the duty of Ministers in a case such as that which 
occurred when Sir Rufus Isaacs offered his shares to 
Mr. Lloyd George. Here are the extracts from Mr. Lloyd 
Yeorge’s speech upon which we rely. In connexion with 
the first extract we must explain that Mr. Lloyd George was 
then dealing with the very stringent but thoroughly sound 
series of regulations which the Colonial Office, then 
presided over by Mr. Chamberlain, had issued in regard 
to Civil Servants in Ceylon :— 

“Tt was not merely enough, in the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman [Mr. Chamberlain], that an officer of the State should 
be incorruptible, but he must have no association with companies, 
either past or present association, which would make him open to 
suspicion. That is the rule which I call tho rule of Caesar's wife. 
That is what he lays down, and I accept tt fully,” 
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Mr. Lloyd George went on to quote with approval another 
of the regulations :— 


“All officers shall confidentially consult the Government as 
regards any investment which may be reasonably open to doubt.” 


We know that Mr. Lloyd George consulted Mr. Asquith 
after the event. It was unfortunate that he did not 
remember 1900 and do it before. We quote once more 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech :— 

“May I suggest, then, that there is a necessary and inevitable 
corollary of these two rules, and it is this, that unless these rules 
are observed by, and enforced against, officers of State in high 
places, you cannot possibly enforce them against subordinate 
officials? That is one of the principal points I propose to make. 
When once these rules are broken by any person in high position 
it leads to the complete demoralization of the whole Civil Service. 

t is setting a dangerous precedent.” 

In another part of his speech Mr. Lloyd George laid 
down a series of propositions which exactly express our 
view :— 

“Although there is no charge or suggestion of corruption, still 
things have been done which would set up a precedent which 
could legitimately be used later on to justify corruption itself. 
Corruption is a question of intention and of motive, but the 
House of Commons, in framing regulations of this kind, cannot 
inquire into motives. You cannot say that because A has a small 
interest, infinitesimal it is true, he is exactly the sort of man who 
would not do a thing corruptly. B has a large interest. His 
family have huge influence, but B is a high-minded man, and 
who shall profess that he is disinterested? You cannot say that. 
You are bound to examine the facts and to judge upon them, 
These rules are laid down not altogether to prevent corruption or 
to hit corruption, but to prevent circumstances that might justify 
corruption in others.” 

At the end of his speech Mr. Lloyd George returned to 
this point :— 

“What I do say is that they have given legitimate ground for 
wneasiness, and, above all, they have established precedents which, 
if they are followed, would lead to something infinitely worse than 
anything I have spoken of to-day.” 

That is our case. 

We have one more point to make in regard to the Com- 
mittee. Again and again Sir Rufus Isaacs, in the course 

of his indignant repudiatious of the charges made against 
him, spoke as if the only charges made had been charges of 
corruption, or of virtual corruption. ‘These, he seemed to 
think, were the only charges he had to meet. He treated 
the Spectator’s allegations of want of delicacy and discretion 
on the part of himself and the other Ministers concerned 
a$ non-existent. We may venture to point out to him, 
however, that these allegations, though always coupled 
with a refusal to suggest in any shape or form any 
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charge of corruption, and, indeed, with a denial of those 
charges, were made at the very beginning. We should 
further like to point out to Sir Rufus Isaacs that he made 
a curious mistake in his suggestion that you could not bring 
a libel action unless the charge was made in a specific form. 
Surely that is an error in law. An innuendo of corruption, 
the barest suggestion or insinuation is quite enough basis 
for an action for libel. Very properly the law will not allow 
a man to shelter himself behind vague insinuations. If 
they hint corruption they are actionable. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs might then at any moment have brought a libel 
action against those newspapers which, as he says, 
suggested corruption. He might also have brought an 
action against the Spectator for saying that he had acted 
without delicacy and discretion, for he insists that in the 
whole transaction to which he has confessed he acted 
vith perfect delicacy and discretion, and did nothing which 
anyone had the right to say might give cause for the 
growth of suspicion. If Sir Rufus Isaacs is in a position, 
as he declares he is, to prove to all reasonable men that he 
was not guilty of indiscretion or want of delicacy, we do 
not doubt that a jury would have given him a verdict. 

We desire once more to put our allegation specifically. 
We do not accuse either Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd 
George of being guilty of corruption in any shape or form, 
for the very good reason that we do not believe them guilty 
of corruption. We do say, however, that their conduct 
has not been marked by the delicacy and discretion which 
it is of the utmost importance should mark the conduct of 
Ministers. We must go further, and say that so wanting 
in delicacy and discretion was it that it was bound to give 
rise to those suspicions in the public mind which we all 
agree are most dangerous and most undesirable. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL ERROR. 


HE general position of the Unionist Party is rapidly 
improving, and for the best of reasons. The party 
as a whole, outside the House of Commons, is coming, 
if it has not already come, to the determination that 
its business is to win at the next general election, and 
at all costs to get rid of the present Government—if 
possible before incalculable harm is done by the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill. To use the metaphor which we have 
so often used, the Unionist Party recognizes that the house 
is on fire and that their prime duty, the duty that they 
must perform before they consider anything else, is to 
put it out. Unfortunately, however, this clearing of the 
party’s mind, this determination “ to keep its eye upon the 
object,” is not yet altogether shared by the Unionist 
members of the House of Commons, always too prone to 
imagine that they and not the voters in the country are the 
party. Though the position as regards the members and the 
leaders is a great deal better than it was a few months ago, 
they are still largely infected by what we may call the 
fundamental error—a fundamental error as regards both 
the objective and the strategical duties of an Opposition. 
This fundamental error consists in forgetting that the 
essential work—-mark, we do not say the whole work, but 
the essential work—of an Opposition is to turn out the 
Government. No doubt there are consequences which flow 
from a Government being turned out, one of which is the 
opportunity of the Opposition to carry out a policy of its 
own, but the essential thing is the getting rid of the 
existing Government. This is the moving impulse; this 
must be the governing principle in all the business of an 
Opposition. 
It is not the only fundamental error to ignore this fact. 
It is also a fundamental error to act, as the Unionist Party 
have been acting for so many years, on the assumption that 
their easiest way to success is to place before the country 
in season and out of season, in principle and in detail, a 
constructive policy. Now we will venture to say that no 
Government ever has been or ever will be turned out by the 
constructive policy of their opponents, be that constructive 
policy never so wise. The reason is not far to 
Constructive policies, especially when they are talked about 
in the vague, alarm and annoy almost as many people as 
they attract. Jones may be passionately devoted to one 
item in the constructive policy, but that same item may 
altogether kill the desire of Smith to get rid of the Govern- 
ment. When a Government has been in power as long as 
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the present Government, and has done as many stupid, | 


dangerous, and bad things as it has done, there arises an 
intense desire, such as we believe there exists at the 
present moment in the country, to get rid of that Govern- 
ment. The shoe pinches intensely, and the nation looks 
round for an instrument for getting it off. What it wants 
is to be rid of the pinching shoe, and anyone who offers to 
drag it off is welcome. In these circumstances what are 
we to say of the wisdom of those who are itching to take 
off the shoe, if as a preliminary, and instead of having a 
good pull at it, they at once begin to lecture the sufferer 
upon the abstract advantages of another kind of pinching 
shoe, or what at any rate he will think is one, even though 
they declare it really ought to be called by a different 
name? To drop our metaphor, the Opposition that 
wants to win must rally every force which is opposed to 
the Government. 

To show that we are not merely spinning words 
we would ask our readers to carry their minds back 
to 1906. The Liberals then won the greatest electoral 
victory ever won by any political party in England. Why 
did they win? It is hardly too much to say that they 
won because they had no constructive policy, but relied 
solely upon the force derived from the various elements of 
opposition. They won on the swing of the pendulum, on 
the fact that the Government had been in for a long time 
and had become stale and careless, and finally on the fact 
that the Unionists were fighting amongst themselves. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues drew 
all the hostile elements to a focus. They were most 
careful to avoid scaring any people away by proclaiming 
# great constructive Liberal policy. They said nothing 
about Home Rule. Instead they promised that the country 
should not be worried with that constructive policy during 
the new Parliament. They said so little about Dis- 
establishment in Wales or elsewhere that they were not 
committed to it. ‘hey did very little about the House of 
Lords except talk vaguely. They did not, as Mr. Asquith 
subsequently boasted, even promise Old Age Pensions, 
They relied, in fact, upon the faults of their rivals far more 
than on their own alleged virtues, and created no prejudice 
by dwelling upon new political projects. In effect, all they 
told the electors was that they would give them a much 
sounder, better, safer, and more thrifty Government than 
the one which they had. And so they won a gigantic 
victory. 

Very different was the action of the present Opposi- 
tion at the dissolution of 1910. Instead of keeping 
their eye on the object of turning out the Government 
by combining all the elements hostile to the Ministry, 
they distracted the minds of the voters with their 
constructive policy and with detailed talk of tariffs and 
Food Taxes. What was the result? They drove back into 
the arms of the Liberal Party thousands of voters who 
had become very anxious to get rid of the Government. 
They told these would-be recruits, in effect, that they 
did not want and would not take help from anyone 
who would not accept the full Tariff Reform and Food 
Tax programme. Instead of asking for concentration 
upon the prime object of getting rid of the Govern- 
ment, they asked for concentration upon the details of 
a tariff schedule. It may have been magnificent, but it 
certainly was not party warfare. ‘Their action, indeed, 
reminds one of a famous passage in the “ Peter Plymley ” 
letters, in which Sydney Smith protests against the folly 
of not making use of the help of the Roman Catholics to 
fight the battles of the nation against Napoleon. He points 
out that owing to the resistance to Catholic emancipation 
and the cruel and unjust disabilities from which the Roman 
Catholics suffered, they were not allowed to help their own 
country in her battles, though they were just as anxious as 
any Protestants to save the nation. He takes as a metaphor 
a frigate fighting a pirate of immense strength and size, 
and therefore in great peril. How, he asks, does the 
captain act ? 

“Does he call all hands on deck and talk to them of king, 
country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French prisons, wooden shoes, 
old England, and hearts of oak—till they give three cheers, rush 
to their guns, and, after a tremendous conflict, succeed in beating 
off the enemy ? Nota syllable of all this; this is not the manner 
in which the honourable commander goes to work. The first 
thing he does is to secure twenty or thirty of his prime sailors who 
happen to be Catholics, to clap them in irons, and set over them 
a guard of as many Protestants. Having taken this admirable 





method of defending himself against his infidel opponents, he goes 
upon deck, reminds the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, that 
they are of different religions; exhorts the episcopal gunner not 
to trust to the Presbyterian quartermaster, issues positive orderg 
that the Catholics should be fired at upon the first appearance of 
discontent ; rushes through blood and brains, examining his men 
in the Catechism and XXXIX. articles, and positively forbids 
every one to spunge or ram who has not taken the sacrament 
according to the Church of England. .. . Built as she is of heart 
of oak, and admirably manned, is it possible with such acaptain to 
save this ship from going to the bottom?” 

Let us hasten to say that we do not suggest for a moment 
that our leaders, Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne, are 
acting as the captain acts. On the contrary, they are 
doing just the reverse. But can anyone say that the action 
of Sydney Smith’s captain is unlike that which was recom- 
mended to us by Mr. George Wyndham and the extreme 
Tariff Reformers, or which is shouted into our ears ever 
Sunday by the Observer and every week-day by the Pall Mail 
Gazette? The able and single-minded publicist who edits 
those papers no doubt wants to win in theory, but he is 
not going to let us win if he can help it except in what he 
would call a legitimate manner. Colonel Weston won 
a victory for the Union at Kendal, but that was worse than 
a defeat, because he was not able to stand the examina- 
tion in the Thirty-nine Articles of the extremist Tariff 
Reformers and Preferentialists. Again, like Sydney Sinith’s 
captain, the editor of the Observer positively forbids anyone 
to “ spunge or ram ” for the Union who has not been passed 
as sound in the faith by the most rigid of the Food-taxers. 

Happily, as we said last week and repeat now, the mass 
of the Tariff Reformers, though remaining quite convinced 
of the soundness of their policy, and also, as we admit, 
as anxious as ever to press it when a proper oppor- 
tunity arises, have come to the conclusion that at the 
moment their duty is to win and to turn out the Govern- 
ment, not to run about the country putting Free Trade 
Unionists in irons and forbidding them at the point of 
the bayonet to support the Union or to dare to lend their 
sacrilegious aid m turning out the Government. ‘The 
Unionist Party throughout the country has not been con- 
verted to Free Trade—we lay no such flattering unction 
to our souls—but it has been converted to the desire to 
win. That is the glad tidings of great joy which we can 
now proclaim. In fact, the attitude of the Fiscal Extremists 
reminds us of one of Mr. du Maurier’s most amusing 
pictures. A young man has just finished a song, and has 
won the applause of the audience. A German musical 
= however, is anything but content. The effect, 

e admits, is beautiful, but it is all no good, because, as 
he says, the singer did not “ broduce his voice in a legiti- 
mate manner.” Colonel Weston and the Kendal Unionist 
Association did not broduce their victory in a legitimate 
manner, and therefore it is worse than a defeat! 

Proof that we are right as to the general attitude of 
Tariff Reformers is to be found in the reception which 
our article of last week received. No one has ventured 
to say, either openly or, as far as we know, privately, that 
it does not represent the real facts of the situation, and 
it certainly has caused no resentment amongst the great 
majority of Tariff Reformers. On the contrary, some of the 
most convinced and most thoroughgoing exponents of 
Tariff Reform, and even of Preference, have congratu- 
lated us warmly on our attitude. We admit, however, 
that these Tariff Reformers and Preferentialists were not 
Tariff Reformers and Preferentialists of the kind who say 
that if they are forced to choose between Tariff Reform 
and the Union they will choose Tariff Reform. On the 
contrary, we have to confess that they are Tariff Reformers 
and Preferentialists who say, as we say, that they put 
the Union first. But these, we venture to say, are the 
men who form the majority of the Tariff Reformers 
and Preferentialists. Remember, we ourselves remain 
unshaken in our determination to support even Tood- 
taxers when the Food-taxer is a man who can win & 
seat for the Union whereas a non-Food-taxer could not 
do so. 

We must say a word in regard to a note in the Times 
and an article in the Daily Mail which have been repre- 
sented as pointing to some sort of new concordat having 
been reached between the extreme Tariff Reformers who 
put Tariff Reform first and the Union second, and the 
leaders of the bulk of the purty. One gathers from 





the note and article that the Kendal election is to ba 
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ed as a kind of “ night out” for the Unionist Party, 
sode of which people ought to be rather ashamed, 
which the grave and reverend signiors of the 
central office shake their heads and say it must never 
happen again, even though this little peccadillo preserved 
a vote for the Union. In future, we are told, the rule 
is to be rigidly applied that Unionist candidates must 
be Tariff Reformers, but need not be Food-taxers. 
That the bulk of Unionist candidates will be Tariff 
Reformers and many of them Food-taxers we do not 
doubt for a moment, for we, of course, fully recognize that 
in most constituencies it would be altogether inadvis- 
able in the interests of the Union to put up any but whole- 
hearted Tariff Reformers. There will, however, we believe, 
be a certain number of cases in which the local associa- 
tions, though their executives unquestionably contain a 
majority of Tariff Reformers, will, as in Kendal, decide 
that the candidate most likely to win will be a man 
like Colonel Weston, ie, a man who is not a 
‘Tariff Reformer or, at any rate, not a very strong one. These 
associations, being determined to win—being determined, 
that is, to sing well rather than produce their voices in a 
legitimate man ner—will choose such candidates in spite of the 
fact that they may be unable owing to the compromise with 
those Tariff Reformers who are Tariff Reformers first and 
Unionists second, to get the advantage of having their candi- 
dates officially recognised. Probably, like James of 
the Glens in “ Kidnapped,” the leaders will be obliged 
to “paper” these exceptional candidates, but there the 
thing will end. We say without fear of contradiction 
that, in the present state of feeling among the bulk 
of ‘Tariff Reformers, if a local association with all 
the facts before them determined upon choosing a 
candidate like Colonel Weston because they thought he 
could win, none of the group who consider them- 
selves Tariff Reformers first and Unionists afterwards 
would dare to send down a candidate to split the party, 
and so produce what the editor of the Observer and 
the Pall Mall Gazette has given us to understand is a 
thing far more to be desired than a victory for the Union, 
ie., the defeat of a Unionist who is not absolutely sound on 
Tariff Reform. ‘The moderate Tariff Reformers mean to 
win, mean business, and will not allow such treason to the 
Union. 

On the other hand, we may be sure—though we do not 
believe that the case will arise—that should some associa- 
tion choose a strong Food-taxer to win a doubtful seat, 
no Unionist Free Trader will for a moment suggest that he is 
to be banned by the party or that Unionists are not to vote 
for him. They will remember that they are Unionists first 
aud Free Traders afterwards. In a word, all this fighting 
and squabbling at headquarters is but the attempt of some 
nineteen extremist Tariff Reform members of Parliament, 
plus two editors and a generous contributor or two to party 
funds, to hold up the whole party and ruin its prospects. 
It is, of course, thoroughly well meant, but it will have 
no result. The party means to make it a case of 
solvitur ambulando—solve it by walking to the polling- 
booths and voting for the Union. Nothing is now going 
to stop the determination of the Unionists as a whole to 
save the Union and the Church and to turn out the 
present Government. They hold their Tariff Reform 
principles as strongly as ever, but, as we said last week, 
they are like the man in Colonel Hay’s poem. They are 
going steady on them till the war is through and they 
have achieved a victory. 

One word more. We shall no doubt be asked, in regard 
to our remarks on the dangers of an Opposition trying to 
elaborate a constructive policy, what we mean to put before 
the electors and what the Opposition are to talk about. 
We shall endeavour next week, or at the first favourable 
opportunity, to answer this question as to the best way in 
which to bring home to the country the evil of the present 
Government. 


regarded 
a wild ep! 
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THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


VHE quiet and security for which Europe thirsts have 
been brought much nearer by the substantial agree- 

ment of the Ambassadors gathered in London as to the 
Adbanian frontier line, and by the fall of Adrianople. 
Ouly sheer blundering or wickedness could now condemn 
the world to the continuance of a cruel and superfluous 





struggle. Neither Turkey nor the Allies can pretend to 
any excuse that would bear a moment’s examination for 
carrying on the war. So obvious is this that we feel 
convinced that they will consent to a speedy peace. As 
for the Great Powers, they fortunately do not offer just 
now the customary temptations to smaller States to 
play them off against one another. A remarkable 
faculty for amity and compromise has been displayed 
by the Ambassadors in London; good, after all, has come 
out of the evil of a Balkan war that had been a nightmare 
to Europe for many years. We need not be afraid of 
using terms of excessive compliment in congratulating 
Sir Edward Grey upon this result. It is a splendid 
achievement. He has been the leader of the diplomatic 
movement which has brought the Powers into friendly 
converse. If he had not been personally trusted, and if 
the Foreign Office in London had not provided an atmo- 
sphere perfectly free of intrigue, more harm than good 
might have been done. Both he and Mr. Asquith have 
praised the extraordinary patience and moderation of “ the 
Powers chiefly concerned,” by which of course they meant 
Russia and Austria-Hungary; but it was Sir Edward 
Grey who gave them the opportunity for this exposition 
of virtue. The Powers have not indeed decided to 
“impose” a peace, but if their unprecedented agrec- 
ment as to Balkan affairs does not yield a settlement 
we shall be compelled to feel that the influence of the 
Powers, without the actual letting off of guns, is nothing. 
We do not apprehend sucha fiasco. There is after all 
great moral force in a strong and widely expressed senti- 
ment, and the heartiness of the Powers at this moment in 
expressing their common sentiment is something much more 
encouraging than the mutual suspicion and the games of 
bluff which were characteristic of the year 1878, and which 
only just allowed a settlement to be snatched at the last 
moment. Few declarations on foreign affairs have com- 
manded more sincere assent than the assertions of Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith on Tuesday that the war, 
with all its devastation and misery, must now stop, and that 
that is the opinion of the united British people. 

It may be said that the fall of Adrianople will excite 
the Bulgarians to demand more modifications in the pro- 
posed new frontier in Thrace, and to insist on an indemnity 
from Turkey on the ground of the loss of life and money 
necessitated by the unsuccessful defence of Adrianople. 
There are, of course, possible arguments from that point 
of view, but we cannot take them very seriously. The 
capture of Adrianople is so fine a feather in the caps of 
the combined army of Bulgarians and Servians who 
assaulted the city that they will feel that they need 
scarcely ask more favours of fortune. They will probably 
be in high good temper, and not in the sour and bitter 
mood which forces men to squeeze an enemy pitilessly. 
The Franco-German war might be quoted, we know, to 
the contrary ; but a great difference between the two cases 
is that France paid the huge indemnity without difficulty— 
Germans have sometimes said that if they had guessed how 
easily she could pay they would have asked for even more 
—whereas Turkey notoriously cannot afford to pay any 
considerable sum. Really it is not to anybody’s interest 
that Turkey should be asked to pay; she is much more 
likely to be a peaceful neighbour if she has the whole of 
her resources, such as they are, at her disposal to try to 
re-establish her position. In the narrow strip of Europe 
which will remain to her she will be the ward of Europe, 
and will be closely watched and, if necessary, kept in 
order; but in Asia Minor she will be much more free to do 
as she pleases, and we sincerely hope that she will build 
up for herself there a new and prosperous life, genuinely 
Turkish in character—by which we mean a life free from 
the despotic intrigue of the Committee, and from the 

revalent prejudices of the Ottoman clan, which does not 
y any means represent the character of the Turkish 
Empire as a whole. The capture of Adrianople will be, 
we believe, a settling rather than an unsettling fact. It 
will be impossible in future to say that Adrianople has 
come into the possession of Bulgaria only through a 
diplomatic arrangement. Possession by force of arms is 


a clinching argument. The Bulgarians doubtless reflected 
on this when they decided apparently on the eve of peace 
to make the necessary sacrifices of life and capture the 
city by assault. They know now that their neighbours 





will respect their title-deeds, and will not flirt with the 
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thought that what the Powers have given the Powers may 
be persuaded to take away. 

Even from the point of view of Turkey there is some- 
thing composing in the logic of facts. She will be 
resigned. Moreover, the name of Adrianople will not be 
a humiliation, but one of the shining names in Turkish 
military history. Thedefence by Ghazi Shukri Pasha has 
been a fine one. For more than five months the city 
has held out. That is longer than the siege of Plevna. 
Of course, no strict comparison between the two sieges is 
possible. During the five months’ siege of Adrianople 
there was no fighting while the eight weeks’ armistice 
lasted. Then, again, Osman at Plevna improvised the 
defences against which Skobeleff hurled himself, whereas 
the defences of Adrianople had been completely modernized 
in 1905 and the following years. Another point is that 
the siege of Adrianople was not very seriously pressed. 
The stories of desperate assaults in the early days of 
the war were fiction. The Bulgarians only masked 
Adrianople, and never intended to do anything else. The 
decision to assault it was a late after-thought, and was 
only taken with some such motives as we have tried 
to describe above. Ghazi Shukri’s great chance was 
during the battle of Lule Burgas, but he only made 
one sortie towards Mustapha Pasha, and in that 
he was repulsed with comparatively heavy loss. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered that he had 
a large civil population to feed and control. The normal 
population of Adrianople is about eighty thousand, and 
as not many civilians escaped before the Bulgarians drew 
a circle round the city, the strain upon the commissariat 
must have been tremendous. Ghazi Shukri was fighting 
famine even more than fighting the Bulgarians. Nothing 
is more depressing than that ; and when one reflects that 
he must long ago have recognized that there was noearthly 
chance of relief, and that he was only holding on in order 
to deflect a certain amount of attention from the already 
routed main Turkish army, his performance must, as we 
said, be considered a fine one. As for the Bulgarians and 
Servians, they have once more proved themselves soldiers 
of extraordinary boldness and spirit. To have carried 
every point which they attacked against such resolute 
defenders of fortified positions as the Turks is a fact that 
speaks for itself, and requires no praise to elaborate or 
emphasize it. 

Yet another argument may be raised against our hopeful 
view of the immediate future. It may be said that it is 
quite impossible to satisfy Serviaand Montenegro. Bulgaria 
may be well content with Adrianople and Greece with 
Janina, but how will Montenegro exist happily without 
Scutari? That Montenegro cannot have Scutari, nor 
Servia a strip of the Adriatic littoral, is certain. The 
sooner Montenegro understands the embargo and ends a 
useless siege the better. Yet if she is deprived of her 
treasured dream of having Scutari, she will want to console 
herself with territory which would otherwise have gone to 
Servia. Dissatisfaction on the part of both Montenegro and 
Servia,and possibly disputes between them, must beexpected. 
But we refuse to see in this a serious menace to peace. The 
cause is too slight. Moreover, the Great Powers, as Sir 
Edward Grey has said,are united enough to bring pressure to 
bear both at Cettinje and Belgrade in order to secure to the 
new independent State of Albania the area upon which 
they have already virtually come to an agreement. The 
great danger of isolated action by Austria-Hungary, which 
was still a bogey only a week ago, no longer exists. Russia 
and Austria-Hungary are plainly at one in their policy, and 
what is a good enough policy for these traditional rivals is 
good enough for the other Powers to support. Whatever may 
have been the blunders of Austria-Hungary from her own 

int of view in alienating Slav sentiment, she has behaved 
heaity to Europe. The Vienna correspondent of the Times 
reproduces the following remark of a well-known Austrian 
on Austrian policy in the Balkans: “ We have insisted 
upon keeping Servia from the Adriatic and upon preventing 
Montenegro from getting Scutari. If Montenegro now 
makes common cause with Servia and gives Servia access 
to Antivari and Dulcigno, what advantage shall we have, 
except that of having earned the bitter hatred of the 
southern Slavs?” There, indeed, is the problem from 
which in some form or other Austria- Hungary never seems 
able to escape. The Balkan settlement will leave her with 
the largest racial group in the Dual Kingdom more than 





eT 
ever provoked. That is one of the facts which so long ag 
it remains must keep Austria-Hungary in continuous 
anxiety. But,on the whole, the prospects in South-Eastern 
Europe are infinitely better than anyone could have dared 
to hope at the beginning of the war. As to the distant 
future we say nothing. We retain our fears. But the 
tranquillity of the immediate future is apparently assured, 





A TWO-HUNDRED-MILLION BUDGET. 


Lge ye? day is drawing near, and it is just as well 

that the British public should realize in advance 
that the sum for which Mr. Lloyd George will have to ask 
the nation will fall very littie short of £200,000,000. Let 
us set out the principal figures, and for the convenience of 
the reader we will as far as possible set them out in such 
a way that they will themselves explain their meaning. To 
do this it is necessary somewhat to modify the form in which 
the official figures are published. In particular, it should be 
explained that in the table that follows the expenditure 
lumped under the head of ‘“‘ Consolidated Fund Charges” 
has been broken up into its principal constituent items. 
The actual details of this expenditure are never published, 
for some unexplained reason, until after the Budget state- 
ment, and we have therefore been obliged to take the 
figures at the same amount as last year. They are not 
likely to differ by more than £100,000 one way or 





another. With this explanation the following table will 
be intelligible :— 
£ 

National Debt ... bee oat — ose 24,500,000 
Local Government Grants, Road Board, ete. 10,800,000 
Royal and Judicial Services... . 1,700,000 
Education one an - — ~n .-- 19,645,000 
Old Age Pensions, National Health Insurance, ete. 20,099,000 
Other Civil Services ... 15,245,000 
Collection of Revenue... sa ‘lt 4,533,000 
Post Ofiice, Telegraphs and Telephones 24,366,000 
Total Civil Expenditure £120,888,000 
Navy s. eae one wu wie ose 46,309,000 
Army .. eve eee oe oe ove 28,220,000 
£195,417,000 


To the above huge total of £195,417,000 which is to be 
provided out of revenue must be added a sum, at present 
unknown, to be provided out of capital. It is only possible 
to guess at this figure by taking the corresponding 
expenditure of previous years, and we may put it roughly 
at £2,000,000. This brings the total expenditure for the 
coming year up to £197,417,000. Even this figure, if 
we take the experience of previous years, is likely to be 
exceeded, for the present Government, even to a greater 
extent than its predecessors, has fallen into the habit of 
adding to the Budget Estimates in the course of the 
ensuing twelve months by various substantial supple- 
mentary estimates. For example, in the last Budget 
Mr. Lloyd George estimated the total expenditure for the 
year at £186,885,000 ; since then supplementary estimates 
have been added bringing the total estimated expenditure 
for the current year up to £191,556,000. Itis to be hoped 
that in the coming year his supplementary demands will 
not be on quite such an extensive scale, but that there will 
be some it may be safely assumed. We are therefore 
well within the truth in estimating the probable expendi- 
ture for the coming financial year at not less than 
£200,000,000. 

To realize what this figure means it is only necessary to 
cast our minds back a few years to a time when Mr. 
Gladstone used to speak with horror of the possibility 
of a hundred-million Budget. Indeed for many years 
£90,000,000 was regarded as a figure which ought not 
to be exceeded, and it is interesting to note that during 
the six years of Lord Salisbury’s rule, from 1886 to 1892, 
our national expenditure kept a!most stationary at about 
£90,000,000 a year. This fact is important, because it 
provides an answer to those easy-going pessimists who are 
in the habit of saying that a growth of national expenditure 
is inevitable. Few things except death are inevitable. Tho 
real explanation of the hideous growth in public expenditure, 
especially since the Liberal Party came into power, is the 
desire of politicians to win the votes of the more impecunious 
electors by lavishly spending the money of the taxpayers. 
The old motto of economy which used to be inscribed on the 





Liberal banner, even as late as the general election of 1906 
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isappeared altogether. It passed away when Mr. 
Ss A abandoned the Exchequer to Mr. 
Llovd George. Up to that time there was a real effort 
made by the Liberal Party to carry out its pledges to 
reduce expenditure and to pay off debt. Since Mr. Lloyd 
George became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Treasury, 
which used to be a department for checking extravagance 
throughout all the spending departments, has itself become 
one of the largest and most extravagant of the spending 
departments. sane 

To justify these statements it is only necessary to 
compare the expenditure of the country in the year 1904-5, 
which was the last year for which a Unionist administration 
was responsible, with the estimated expenditure for the 
current year. The commonest excuse put forward by the 
Liberals, when they take the trouble to defend their present 
extravagance, is that they have been compelled to spend so 
much money on national defence. This is almost entirely 
a fraudulent plea. In order to get at the full expenditure on 
national defence we must include under the Unionist régime 
the amounts spent out of loan. This practice of meeting 
part of the national expenditure out of loans is on financial 
grounds extremely undesirable, but it does pro tanto 
relieve the budget of the year, and therefore in any true 
comparison between two years must be included. On this 
basis it will be found that the total military and naval ex- 
penditure in the last year of the Unionist administration was 
£73,000,000 ; in the current year the total is estimated at 
£74,500,000, so that the whole of the additional expendi- 
ture which can be attributed to national defence is only 
£1,500,000. It is worth while to add that up to the 
present year there has been an actual reduction. 

It follows that Liberal extravagance has found expres- 
sion solely in domestic expenditure. Let us analyse the 
items. The first and most serious item is the charge for 
old age pensions and for national insurance. This is an 
entirely new charge, never before appearing in our 
national budget. It is estimated, as shown in the above 
table, at £20,100,000. We do not propose to go into 
the merits or demerits of this form of public expenditure, 
except, in passing, to remark that, quite apart from the 
principles involved, there is in practice an immense 
amount of dishonesty and waste, for which the nation gets 
no equivalent return—indeed, from which it suffers a moral 
as wellas a pecuniary loss. The next important item is 
public education. This charge has risen from £15,672,000 
in 1904-5 to £19,645,000 in the coming year. The 
importance of public education nobody disputes, but we 
may well doubt whether the increased efficiency of our 
national system is commensurate with the increase of 
£4,000,000 a year in the expenditure in such a short 
period. Under the heading “ Other Civil Services ” there 
has been a growth in this period of ten years of over 
3,000,000 a year, and it may safely be said that this 
growth points to a general laxity in financial admini- 
stration. Let us look ata few of the details. The first 
figure we notice is the charge for the House of Lords’ 
offices. In spite of the virtual abolition of the authority of 
the House of Lords the cost of its offices has risen from 
just under £12,000 a year to just over £28,000. The 
figures for the House of Commons’ offices have gone up 
from £29,000 to something over £50,000 ; this, of course, is 
apart from the increased cost of the House of Commons, 
due to the payment to members of self-voted salaries. The 
cost of the Treasury has risen from £93,000 to £109,000, of 
the Home Office from £159,000 to £268,000, of the Foreign 
Office from £64,000 to £70,000, of the Colonial Office 
from £51,000 to £60,000, and so on through the various 
departments. A specially noticeable item is the increase 
in the cost of stationery and printing—from £731,000 to 
£1,078,000. This enormous increase is, of course, largely 
due to the creation of such new services as old age 
pensions, national insurance, and labour exchanges, 
which involve an immense amount of printing at the 
public expense. Also there has been a hideous waste of 
public money in printing land-tax valuation forms which 
have subsequently been withdrawn as being illegal. Inci- 

dentally it may be remarked that in any rational system 
of public accounts the cost of stationery would be charged 
to each head under which it is incurred. As a matter of 
fact, part of the stationery charge is not really a civil 
expenditure at all, but ought to be debited to the Army 
and Navy respectively. The same consideration applies to 


the charge for Works and Public Buildings, which has 
gone up from £69,000 to £149,000, largely on account of 
the supply of offices and buildings for labour bureaux. 

Enough figures have been quoted to show that all 
through our public administration there is now grave 
financial laxity. The primary cause of the trouble is the 
fact that we now have as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a man who is temperamentally indifferent to economy, and 
that there is no pressure from the House of Commons to 
check needless expenditure. The latter evil has existed 
for a long time, but hitherto the Treasury has existed as 
a bulwark to protect the taxpayer. Under Mr. Lloyd 
George, as already pointed out, the Treasury has itself 
become a spending department. The full seriousness of 
this change has not yet been appreciated by the country, 
nor, we believe, by the Unionist Party. It means that as 
regards the whole of the vast sum of over £20,000,000 
a year now devoted to what is called social reform 
there is no financial check whatsoever. The spending 
department is itself the only checking department. 
Whatever the officials of the Treasury decide to 
spend there is no one to say them nay. It is asserted 
that the original decision to make the Treasury respons- 
ible for the administration of old age pensions, and 
subsequently of national insurance, was largely due to 
personal‘considerations. Bo that as it may, we strongly 
urge upon the Unionist Party that their very first 
duty when they come into power will be to take away 
from the Treasury its administrative functions in con- 
nexion with old age pensions and national insurance, 
and hand these over to the Local Government Board. 
The Treasury would then assume its legitimate function 
of acting as a critic of all the spending departments 
of the State. This departmental change would in 
practice mean a very great deal towards securing some 
economy in public expenditure. Ultimately, we fully 
recognize there can be no real economy unless the nation 
understands the need for it. At present that need is not 
being taught by either political party. Both sets of 
politicians are adopting the easy course of offering bribes 
to the electors, never pausing to tell them that sooner or 
later electors who are bribed will have to pay the bribes 
themselves. 





THAMES BARGES. 

HE primitive explorers who came up the Thames in their 
rough craft examined the site of what was afterwards 

to be London, and saw that it was good. The river was the 
making of London; London is where it is because of the 
river. It is curious that Londoners of to-day should know so 
little of their river below bridges, but the reason of course 
is that the means of seeing it are very poor. How many 
Londoners could say how to come upon even a peep of the 
lower river, within a distance of ten miles of London Bridge, 
by any of the ordinary means of transport? There is a general 
impression that the river is impenetrably walled up by ware- 
houses, wharfs, docks, and other forbidden ground. An obvious 
way is to go by “penny steamer,” but the penny steamers 
are rare, when not altogether absent. A steamer is, however, 
worth waiting for. Before you pass through the wonderful 
Pool of London, notice the two Dutch schuyts moored off 
Billingsgate. The Dutch fishermen have held the moorings 
as a right ever since the time of Charles IL, on condition that 
they are never left empty. The schuyts in possession do not 
move off till two others are ready to take their places. Taine 
said that the only proper approach to London was by the 
Thames, as in no other way could astranger conceive the com- 
merce of England. The penny steamer will also give you one 
of the most beautiful architectural visions in the world—the 
magnificent front of Greenwich Hospital, seen as you come 
round a bend of the river, rising out of the water like a more 
noble palace than ever Venice imagined. All these characteristio 
sights are too little known, but the most characteristic sight 
of all is that of the sailing barges, of which you may pass 
hundreds between London Bridge and the Nore. These are 
vessels of which every Londoner ought to be very proud; he 
ought to boast of them, and take foreigners to see them; and 
he ought to be as proud of the consummate seamanship of the 
bargees of London River (as sailors call the Thames) as of the 
appearance of the vessels. But alas! the very word “ barge” 





is used almost as a symbol of ungainliness and sordidness, 
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What beauty of line these barges really have from the head 
of the towering topsail to the tiny mizzen that lightens the 
massive weight of the rudder! There is no detail that is 
weak or mean; a barge dodging among the shipping of the 
winding river ina stiff breeze is boldness perfectly embodied 
in a human design. The Thames sailing barges are one of 
the best schools of seamanship that remain to a world 
enslaved by steam. In no other waters can you find such a 
spread of canvas handled by so small a crew. ‘The type of 
barge tends to become larger, and many of them are now over 
a handred tons, yet these large vessels with their lofty sails 
are managed by a couple of hands. In the fair weather of 
summer days you may see the skipper helped only by a boy. 
Of course, such an economy of labour is made possible only 
by appliances specially thought out for the purpose. It has 
been said that in some of the United States coasting schooners 
everything is worked by machinery except the ship; the sails 
are set by steam, the ship is lighted by electricity; labour is 
reduced to its irreducible minimum, and only the propulsion 
of the ship is left to the chances of the weather. But even that 
economy does not exceed what is familiar on the Thames. The 
mainsail of a barge is what is known as a spritsail. The huge 
swinging sprit to the top of which the peak of the mainsail is 
fixed is longer than the mast. It is supported in a socket near 
the foot of the mast. The mainsail is always in position ; 
there is no hauling up or down. Instead of being lowered it is 
“ brailed,” that is to say, drawn up to the sprit in a bunch like 
acurtain. The foot of the sail is, of course, without a boom, 
and the sheet works on a horse. The topsail is an especially 
large sail, and so far from being the mere auxiliary which it is 
in yachts, it is one of the most important parts of the sail plan, 
and is the best-drawing sail in the vessel. Often in a strong wind 
you may see a barge scudding along under topsail and headsails 
only. The topsail remains permanently aloft. It is attached to 
the mast by hoops, and can be huddled out of action or drawn 
taut again in a moment. There is none of the coaxing and 
trimming which the average yachtsman goes through before 
he is satisfied with the set of the little sail which stands in so 
different a proportion and relation to his other sails. The 
length of a modern barge is a good eighty feet. Her beam is 
some eighteen feet. Her draught when she is unloaded is not 
much more than two feet, but she draws six feet when she is 
loaded. The leeboards of a barge, by which she is kept on the 
wind, for she is flat-bottomed and has no keel, give her a 
draught of fourteen feet when loaded. You may cee a Thames 
barge anywhere along the south coast of England, but her 
true habitat is from the Thames estuary to Suffolk. 

Those who have watched the annual race of the Thames 
barges in a strong breeze have seen the perfection of motion 
and colour in the smaller vessels of commerce. The writer, 
when first he saw this race and beheld a brand-new barge 
heeling over in a wind which was as much as she could stand, 
glistening blackly from stem to stern except where the line of 
vivid green ran round her bulwark (a touch of genius, that 
green), with her red-brown sails as smooth and taut as a new 
dog-skin glove, and her crew in red woollen caps in honour of 
the occasion, exclaimed that this was not a barge but a yacht. 
He has often seen the barge that won that race plying her 
lawful trades in the years since, and she is still one of the 
trimmest and fastest sailers in the Thames. She continues 
to carry grain or cement or some cargo that would be spoiled 
by damp. But her days of pride are numbered. She may 
last forty years or more, but the strain is immense, and after a 
few years it cannot be expected that she will be perfectly 
watertight. She will then carry iron, or bricks, or waste 
paper, or bones, or manure, or anything, in a gradually 
descending scale of value, that need not be kept absolutely 
dry. One familiar cargo of the Thames barges must be men- 
tioned by itself—the stacks of hay or straw. In the distance 
you may see what looks like a haystack afloat on the sea witha 
truncated set of sails above it. The “ stackie,” as Thames people 
call a barge that ‘carries hay or straw, is an ordinary barge 
with the mainsail and foresail reefed so as to clear the top of 
the stack. Ladders are placed fore and aft of the stack, and 
when a man wants to run from one end of the vessel to the 
other he goes up one ladder, along the top of the stack, and 
down the other ladder. Most of the time the mate stands on 
the top of the stack and calls out directions to the skipper at 
the wheel, who can see nothing. The spectacle of a haystack 
blindly but accurately turning in and out of the intricate 


traffic of the London River against a head wind is one of the 
most enchanting that a nautical eye can look upon. 

Anywhere along the broken coast of Essex, whether you 
gaze inland across saltings and marshes, or seawards as far ag 
your eye carries, you will see a Thames barge. She may be 
moving in some creek, of which the entrance is invisible, so that 
she seems to be sailing over the fields, or she may be anchored 
ina position that seems to the uninstructed to be in unplumbed 
depths of the North Sea. To the bargee the bed of the sea 
is as familiar and clear as Piccadilly, Oxford Street, and the 
Strand to the Londoner. He need not travel many miles 
without being able to bring up, if compelled to it by stress of 
weather, in some patch of water protected by a bank. The 
deep-draught vessels give the banks as wide a berth as they 
can, but to the bargee they are all friendly means to his end, 
The banks which break the heavy seas have made the evolu- 
tion of the sailing barge possible. The barges thread the 
intricate swatchways, or take shelter in a shoal on the top of 
a bank where the receding tide will leave them high and dry, 
The skill of the bargee in these places is his security. 

But of course the bargees pay their toll of lives like other 
sailors. They are not always in the quiet waters of liquid 
reflections that seem to make their vessels the fit subject of a 
Vandevelde picture. Many stories of wreck, suffering, and 
endurance might be told, but one will suffice—a true narrative 
of events that happened a few weeks ago. On January 3st, 
according to the East Anglian Daily News, the barge ‘The 
Sisters,’ laden with barley screenings, left Felixstowe dock 
for the Medway. She called at Burnham-on-Crouch, and 
on the following Friday afternoon was between the Maplin 
Sands and the Mouse Lightship, when a _ south-west 
gale arose with extraordinary suddenness. Before sail 
could be shortened the topsail and jib were blown 
away. The foresail sheet broke, and the sail slatted itself 
into several pieces before a remnant could be secured. Under 
the mainsail and the remaining portion of the foresail the 
skipper and his mate steered for Sheerness, but they were 
unable to point high enough up the river, and they bore away 
for Whitstable. Then the steering-chain broke, and nothing 
could be done but let go the anchor. They were then in what 
is called the four-fathom channel, about three-quarters of a 
mile inside the West Ooze Buoy. The seas swept the barge 
from end to end. Darkness fell, and for an hour the skipper 
burnt flares, while his mate stood by the boat ready to cast it 
off from the cleat in an emergency. The emergency came 
before there was a sign of approaching rescue. The barge 
suddenly plunged head first and disappeared. The mate, with 
the instinct of long experience, cast off the painter of tle 
boat as the deck went down below his feet. Both men went 
under water, but the boat was jerked forwards from her 
position astern before the painter wholly released itself, and 
as the men came up the dinghy was between them. It was a 
miracle, but so it happened. They grabbed hold of her 
before she could be swept away, climbed in and began to bail 
out the water. With one oar over the lee side and the other 
in the sculling-hole they made for the Mouse Lightship. “If 
we miss that,” said the skipper, “ God knows where we skall 
go!” For four hours they struggled towards the Mouse 
light, although they could not always see it, and eventually 
came within hailing distance. They shouted again and again, 
but the crew of the lightship, though they heard them, could 
not at first see them. At last the boat came near enough for 
a line to be thrown across it. The boat was hauled alongside 
and the men were drawn up into safety, “eaten up with 
cramp,” as the skipper said, and numb with exhaustion and 
exposure. At the same moment the boat, which was half- 
filled with water, broke away and disappeared. Thus barge 
and boat were both gone, and the crew found themselves, at 
the end of this strange adventure, marooned, as it were, on a 
floating rock, where they waited till the Southend lifeboat 
came, in answer to signals, to carry them away. 





THE COUNTRY TEMPER. 


HE born and bred countryman may become as confirmed 

. atown-lover and town-dweller as Dr. Johnson, but the 
born and bred townsman who lives in the country is and 
remains a foreigner. Like the tourist in the tropics, he may 
be eager to offer the public his impressions of these out- 








landish regions when his sojourn is counted by days or weeks, 
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but the longer he stays the less confident he is that he under- 
stands the social conditions, or can even roughly measure the 
interaction of the physical surroundings and the mental life 
of the inhabitants. The town-dweller who visits the country 
once a year, perhaps so strictly at the same season that he has 
never seen a cowslip in flower, believes that he can describe 
country character, customs, and disposition with accuracy; 
the townsman who has become a villager is not only doubtful 
whether he knows the essential differences between the urban 
and rural standpoints, but is uncertain whether he can repro- 
duce convincingly the opinions that have gradually become 
rooted in his mind, nor can he feel sure that the seeds germi- 
nated because they found a friendly receptive soil, or because 
they were so numerous that some were bound to survive. 

Like the tourist, the townsman is never a perfect master of 
the language; he may know the vocabulary, but the shades of 
meaning, the subtle associations which make one word soothing 
and another provocative, are hidden from him, and he has the 
additional disadvantage of being less conscious of the deficiency 
than is the average Englishman abroad. In fact, he does not 
so much resemble the traveller who openly triumphs if he asks 
for food and drink, and obtains them, as he does the man who 
prides himself on possessing a perfect knowledge of French, 
and cannot realise that when he calls himself a Protestant he 
is understood to say that he is a Dissenter. In addition, the 
townsman is hampered by prejudices which are none the less 
firmly held because they date from early childhood, before 
conscious memory begins. In all the stories that he read, or 
heard, country people were clean, frugal, sober, honest, indus- 
trious, content, and God-fearing. Want and misery, dirt, 
discontent, vice, sickness, and irreligion were the product of 
great cities. He learns slowly, or with the shock of sudden 
disillusion, that in every country village the oldest sins are 
not only practised but practised in the newest ways. 

Perhaps the first knowledge of the difference between town 
and country human nature reaches the transplanted citizen’s 
mind when he becomes conscious of what he calls the country 
temper. He realizes as he never did before the meaning of 
urbanity. The townsman usually trusts his neighbour until 
he has reason to suspect him; the countryman suspects every- 
one until he has reason to trust him—and for many years 
after. The disingenuous townsman affects to know more 
than he does; the disingenuous countryman affects to know 
nothing. 

The strongest, the most unmistakable mark of the country 
temper is the spirit of revenge, left almost untouched by 
fourteen or fifteen centuries of nominal Christianity. The 
townsman may not always consciously forgive, but he forgets. 
He has no time to nurse and nourish a sense of injury, and 
even if he should happen to remember a “ bad turn” it remains 
its original size, and holds its true proportion to preceding 
and succeeding events. In estimating the wrong done to him 
he makes due allowance for the complexity of life and the 
force of circumstance. It was a nineteenth-century Londoner 
who wrote, “It is a knack I know I have of looking into 

people’s real character and never expecting them to act out 
of it, never expecting another to do as I would do in the same 
case.” It was a citizen “of no mean city” who wrote, “If 
such a man has done amiss the mischief is to himself, and it 
may be, if you inquire, he has not done it.” But in the 
country no one inquires; warfare is natural, and the 
presumption that the wrong has been wilfully done is over- 
powering. The everyday excuse of the tolerant, unlettered 
cockney is, “ Well, he didn’t go for to do it,” but in rural 
districts all human action is supposed to be deliberate, self- 
caused, self-determined—a view which is not wholly unjust 
when one recollects that many of the simplest acts of daily 
life have to be premeditated by people who live two miles 
from a shop and four from a railway station. 

Nature is extravagant but not generous, and the country- 
man resembles her; he always hopes that things may “come 
in some day,” and lets them rot in a corner rather than give 
them away. Nature, like the celebrated savage, “ has all the 
time there is,” and the countryman still lives so close to her 
that he is wastefully slow in action. The eternal hope 
springs in his breast that if he does very little it may prove 
necessary to do even less. 

In “Sylvia's Lovers” Mrs. Gaskell notes that when once 
the period of courting is over among farmers there is very 
little conversation between the sexes, as they have too few 





interests in common. This observation holds good at the 
present day, and it is a fact that helps to accentuate the faults 
of the country temper. The farmer’s amusements are even 
more apart from those of his womenkind than his occupations. 
He rides and sometimes hunts or shoots; if he is young 
he plays cricket. Market days and market dinners are 
pleasures for men only. The self-respecting farmer's wife is 
rarely to be seen in the town on a market day—almost as 
rarely as the self-respecting labourer’s wife is to be found in 
the village inn. When farmers entertain one another in their 
own homes, it is usual for the men to sit far longer over the 
meal than the women. Later in the evening if the wives and 
daughters play cards at all, it is at different tables and for 
very different stakes. 

Among all those possessed of any power, the country 
temper tends to be arbitrary as well as sullen and revengeful. 
Not only will an injury be resented, but it is difficult for the 
townsman to know what will give offence. He is often “ paid 
out” and left to conjecture the reason. Sometimes he is 
exasperatingly unconscious of his crime and regards the 
penalty as an accident. 

When a townsman “ puts up” for urban councillor, and 
comes out at the wrong end of the poll, he blames only 
himself, ‘Why was I such a fool as to let myself be 
nominated?” The farmer who fails to secure election blames 
his neighbours and devises punishments for them. Incidentally 
the exaction of these penalties may injure himself or totally 
unconcerned persons, but both contingencies are accepted as a 
plain duty. An elderly lady is his best customer for eggs and 
cream. Suddenly his fowls give up laying and his calves 
have a previously unsatisfied desire for “whole” milk. It is 
true that she paid twenty-five per cent. higher prices than the 
dealer. It is also true that sheswwas unable to vote either for 
or against him, because her name was not yet on the register. 
Nevertheless it is an immense satisfaction to know that she has 
to send half a mile further to buy eggs and cannot always obtain 
them, and that cream must be delivered by post. A retired officer 
hires a paddock from him for his only hunter. For the sake 
of the convenience he pays double the usual rent, but he is 
told that the field is “ wanted,” and always will be. It is 
somewhat difficult to wreak suitable vengeance upon the 
rector, as he keeps fowls, dislikes cream, and abhors hunting, 
while his wife is such a capable woman that she never needs 
to be “obliged.” The easy, obvious method of declining to 
attend church is impracticable, because the farmer has never 
been in the habit of coming more than once a year. After 
much thought he decides to attend regularly and ignore the 
offertory bag. This has a fine moral effect; it looks as if he 
went to church from a high sense of duty, but had reason to 
suspect that the funds were not allocated justly. 

If the rector has been but a year or two in the country, he 
is oblivious of his offence and blind to its punishment. After 
ten years he is conscious and tolerant. After twenty he 
begins to have a country temper himself and thinks of 
reprisals, A. E. Loang. 





WAR IN THE GARDEN. 


HERE are certain matters which trouble gardeners, and 
they are not all of them concerned merely with the 
growing of flowersand fruit. They involve wider questions; 
they deal with more difficult issues ; and, paradoxically enough, 
it is just because men happen to be gardeners, instead of, say, 
butchers or chemists, that these gardeners’ troubles oppress 
and disturb them most. Gardeners are kindly, generous, 
humane. Gardeners wish noevil. They regard their lawns 
and walks, their alleys, parterres, and seed-beds not solely as 
areas for the production of charming effects with blossom and 
colour, but as the surroundings of a quiet eye and a mind 
occupied with gentle considerations. These things are 
instinctive to them. When, therefore, they are asked to 
outrage their instincts, to do violence to their own ideals, 
or else, as a penalty, to have their very existence as gardeners 
threatened, the paradox involved becomes highly distressing. 
Yet it exists, and will continue to exist, and all gardeners 
must recognize it and do the best they can with it. 

There is, to begin with, the question of birds. A garden 
would be nothing without birds. Wet lawns with wagtails 
and blackbirds on them, tall trees with missel thrushes’ nests 
in them, palings with robins on them, lilac trees with 
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chaffinches singing in them—gardeners need all these. But 
they do not need all others. They welcome the thrushes and 
blackbirds, though they know that they must net their straw- 
berries and cherries against them; but there are other birds 
without the virtues of thrushes. What of sparrows? What 
of jays? What, even, of greenfinches and _bullfinches? 
Sparrows may destroy grubs and caterpillars when they have 
nests, but the purpose of the nests, after all, is merely to add 
more sparrows to the world, and the vast amount of damagea 
sparrow does in the rest of the year is not compensated for by 
the small amount of good he does in the spring. He has also 
detestably mischievous habits which have not even the definite 
purpose of obtaining food; he bites crocuses and primroses to 
pieces merely for amusement. Greenfinches also bite primroses, 
though in other ways they do little ill. But bullfinches ? There 
is simply nothing more exasperating than to watch bullfinches 
at work on cherry trees. Nothing scares them away, not even 
guns fired over their heads; the moment the gunner has 
turned his back they are in the trees again. They take every 
bud. There used to bea kindly legend which asserted that 
they merely took the buds with noisome grubs inside them, 
but that, it is to be feared, is merely a legend. They are very 
hungry, very thorough birds, and they bite the heart out of 
every bud they can reach. There is only one remedy, and that 
is to shoot them; which is precisely one of those remedies 
which a gardener does not wish to apply. 

Birds provide a special difficulty of their own, because of 
their engaging qualities when they are not occupied in destroy- 
ing blossom. There are other claimants for food and lodging 
in the garden, in dealing with whom the gardener feels less 
compunction—rats, for example. Rats, it is true, are chiefiy 
a difficulty as regards buildings; but they may be a nuisance 
in banks and hedges, or they may get into a rick in a neigh- 
bouring field, and they are a peculiarly hateful pest when 
they take to eating strawberries and green peas. There is 
no good word of any kind to be said for the rat, and it is 
satisfactory to know that there are one or two processes for 
evicting rats which have only lately been commonly employed, 
but which are simple and efficacious. One of these is bolting 
them with gas. The gas is contained in metal cylinders (they 
may be obtained from Messrs. Boake, Roberts and Co., 
Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, London), which are easily 
earried from place to place. The cylinder is fitted with a 
flexible tube, which is inserted into a hole in the rat’s bury; 
the gas is then turned on, and out bolt the rats. This is a 
more convenient and a more effective way of turning rats out 
of a bury than bolting them with ferrets. Not all ferrets 
will face rats, and those that will often get very badly 
bitten. Another advantage of gas, too, is that it can be intro- 
duced into a hole too small for a ferret, so that it might be 
used effectively in dealing not only with rats, but with mice. 
Mice are in some ways more detestable, because more elusive, 
in a garden than rats. The long-tailed field mouse and his 
relation, the yellow-throated mouse, do more damage for their 
size, and are more persistent and prolific, than any other 
animal with which the gardener has to deal. They burrow 
down among crocuses to get at the bulbs; they clear off the 
flowers as if a scythe had been over them. They will empty 
a large tulip bed in a single night, climbing up the stems and 
eutting off each flower by the neck; they then hide the heads 
in little caches under bushes. Fortunately, their nests are 
often made conspicuous by the heaps of earth which they 
throw out at the entrances to the holes, for they excavate 
underground a chamber almost as big as a_ beehive. 
Gardeners sometimes get at the tenants of the nest by 
pouring in water, but this method does not always 
answer, particularly in a sandy soil. The mice can also 
be caught by sinking in the flower-beds jam-pots half-filled 
with water, into which the mice jump or tumble. Breakback 
traps, again, baited with cheese or with a chestnut, can be 
used, but the distressing point as regards these traps is that 
they so frequently catch small birds. The advantage of turning 
the mice out of their nests with gas or water is that they can 
be dealt with once and for all. Another underground worker 
with other sins to his credit might perhaps be dealt with 
in the same way. Moles bave an uncomfortable habit of 
suddenly appearing in a garden from nowhere in particular, 
and they make their presence known by unsightly little hills 
on lawns and gravel walks, unendurable to the right-minded ; 
moles must be expelled with dispatch. The old way to try to 


do it was with a trap in the run, into which the mole might 
or might not walk. The more ingenious get rid of moles 
by placing in their runs rags soaked with paraffin, which 
they cannot abide; or, using more drastic methods, they 
procure from seedsmen or other merchants what are known as 
smoke-ferrets. One end of the smoke-ferret is lighted, and it 
is then pushed into the run; it fills the whole run with vapours 
which suffocate the moles, which can then be buried where 
they lie, or can be dug out if they are wanted for waistcoats, 

Some of the very worst and most tiresome of enemies in 
the garden are hares and rabbits. Gardens, of course, must 
be enclosed with wire netting to keep out rabbits, and there 
is a special kind of netting with eighteen inches of close 
mesh at the bottom and two feet six inches of a wider mesh at 
the top, which is sold for the particular use of gardeners. But 
it is not wholly effective. In April and May, when the young 
rabbits begin to get about, they reach up and squeeze 
through the wider mesh, and when they are in the garden 
they generally cannot get out again. The gardener 
perceives them and runs after them; they rush madly up 
and down the wire and are caught. When they are caught 
they scream and kick, and the sensible gardener puts an end 
to their mischief at once, for all that they are very small; 
the more foolish drop them over the fence, when they 
probably squeeze in again the next night. But rabbits, after 
all, are not as bad as hares; they are more easily dealt with, 
and also, from the gardener’s point of view as a humane 
person, they are not nearly so attractive. Hares really set the 
most embarrassing problems: what are you to do with them? 
They come into a garden when they please, for they can jump 
four feet of wire netiing, and they begin to eat at once, 
generally carnations. They destroy by night and disappear 
by day. They really do disappear; when they are inside the 
garden they do not jump the fence again, they vanish out of 
the sight of dogs and men. The writer has a hare in his 
garden now with which he feels totally incompetent to deal. 
A week ago it made its form in a bed of carnations, which it 
ate all night; in the morning it was put up and chased by a 
dog twice round the kitchen garden; then it disappeared in 
ahedge. The next day the dog found it again, and while 
the gardener urged the dog to great efforts in a western part, 
the writer perceived it in an eastern region, making quietly 
for the bracken in a little wood. He ran after it, calling the 
gardener; when they came to the wood the bare was not there, 
though it is surrounded by wire. The next morning the hare’s 
tracks were all over the garden. On the morning on which 
these lines are being written, the marks of its forepaws run 
along ten yards of wire, where it has tried to serateh through; 
but the hare, although it must be in the garden, cannot be 
found. In the old days, of course, it would have been asimple 
matter to go down to the village and burn an old woman, 
because, as it used to be well known, hares are merely witches, 
and the only thing to do is to burn them. Even now the 
writer is not quite convinced that there is not something 
in the idea; he knows an old lady who, he is pretty 
certain ... There the problem remains. To-night the hare 
will have the rest of the carnations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE MARCONI CASE. 


[To tae Environ or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—In your long article of March 22nd on “The Marconi 
Case,” you have apparently missed the point in morals. 
Certain members of the Government, it was suggested, had 
been guilty of discreditable action ; indefinite and intangible, 
but most wicked, reports were circulated. The Spectator, 
always protesting that it refused to endorse or even believe 
these reports, contributed to their wider circulation. They 
have now been proved to be absolutely without foundation. 
But for these scandalous and baseless statements, the question 
of holding shares in the American Marconi Company would 
not bave arisen, or, if it had, would not have been considered 
worthy of remark. Much may be said on the general question 
on both sides about members of the Government holding 
shares in any speculative concerns. It is a difficult matter: 
on the whole I am disposed to agree with your view. But the 








point now is whether it would not have been more proper for 
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the Spectator to express regret for helping to spread such evil 
reports (always under protest) than to moralize. “ The essential 
duty of the Unionist Party,” you say elsewhere, “ is to destroy 
the present Government, and not to stand upon political 
punctilios.” May I not ask if there are not moral punctilios 
upon which it is also wise policy, if nothing else, to stand ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Fatrriay. 





(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”*} 
Srr,— While you are discussing the ethics of investments by 
Ministers of the Crown you may be interested in the following 
episode in the life of the late Sir William Russell—* Billy 
Russell,” the well-known correspondent of the Times. The 
case is not a parallel to that of Sir Rufus Isaacs and his 
colleagues, but in its teaching it is analogous. Russell was in 
the United States during the ‘Trent’ affair, and received 
confidential information from Mr. Monson, then a member of 
Lord Lyons’s staff at the British Legation in Washington, 
that there would be no war. Russell, who was quite above all 
meanness or dishonesty, kept the information to himself for 
some time, but when the capital got wind of the reassuring 
news, which passed from mouth to mouth, and was repeated in 
the streets, Russell considered himself free to telegraph to a 
business friend in New York (who had financial interests at 
stake and who had been much agitated by the crisis) a vague 
but reassuring message. This message somehow leaked out 
from the Post Office, and certain newspapers, misinterpreting 
it, charged Russell, who was known to be friendly with the 
British Legation, with using private information for speculat- 
ing on the Stock Exchange. As a matter of fact, Russell, as 
he was able to prove, had never made an investment of any 
kind in the United States. He had only sent the hint already 
mentioned to a friend. Lord Lyons, however, was highly 
indignant at an action which had involved the Legation in most 
disagreeable rumours ; and Russell suffered intensely from the 
temporary withdrawal of a friendship which meant much to 
him. It was in these circumstances that Mr. Francis Lawley 
wrote a letter to Russell of remarkable wisdom, candour, and 
kindliness. After saying that “as far as the Legation was 
concerned ” Russell’s “ personal honour as regards pecuniary 
gain had never been impugned” and that the friendliest spirit 
prevailed towards him, Mr. Lawley goes on :— 
“The head and front of your offending is that you did not 
communicate to Monson that you had availed yourself of street 
rumours, and wished him to know of their existence. The failure 
on your part in thus communicating with Monson has given the 
only dark tinge to the transaction, and has led to the question, 
‘Would Russell have telegraphed to New York unless his official 
knowledge had given backbone and colour to street rumours?’ 
After all an answer to this interrogation could probably hardly 
be given in pure faith, even by yourself. It is a question for a 
casuist, and it is enough for our purpose that you did not make 
use of your official information immediately it was imparted to 
you; but that you did conceive yourself at liberty, when rumours 
met you in the street, to stretch out a hand to a drowning friend. 
How far your mind associated the official and non-official informa- 
tion, how far the possession of the one gave tone to the other, is 
as far beyond our ken and your ken as the track of a bird through 
the air. Those who aro hostile to you will, of course, insist upon 
the unfavourable interpretation; those who are your friends (a far 
more numerous and whole-hearted party) will rally round you, 
and if need be carry you through on their shoulders. ... My 
dear friend, this whole episode will have been pregnant with 
meaning if you understand it aright; I have too much faith in 
you to doubt that, come what may of it, you will arise out of its 
depths, and (as is the condition of humanity) derive infinite 
advantage from its teachings; but while, on the other hand, I 
warn you against due depression, and against promiscuous dis- 
cussions during your month of uncertainty, so would I also venture 
still more emphatically to warn you against forgetting its warnings, 
in the much-desired, and, as I believe, probable event of little 
notice being taken of it in England. There is all the difference 
in the world between the way in which men take warnings in their 
lives, That this is a very notable warning to you, let it turn out 
as it may in England, your own heart will loudly tell you. I know 
not that I should have dared to write so much were it not for a 
feeling of doubt whether we shall ever meet again in life. God 
bless and guide you, my dear Russell.” 
Russell’s mistake, so far from having been committed in his 
own interests, was the result of a characteristically generous 
attempt to help a friend. Yet the standard of conduct upheld 
by Lord Lyons and his staff allowed for little extenuation on 
that ground. Russell in a moment of thoughtlessness had 
not kept himself above the possibility of suspicion. He ought 
to have declared to Mr. Monson that he had now heard in the 
streets what Mr. Monson had told him, and to have requested 
release from the implied pledge of secrecy. Mr. Lawley’s 
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letter refines upon this point with excellently well chosen 
words. But if this standard of delicacy was assumed to hold 
good in the exercise of a journalist’s work, one wonders what 
Lord Lyons, if he were alive, would say of the discretion of 
an Attorney-General and a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
buy shares on favourable terms from one, or at one remove 
from one, who is negotiating a contract with the Government ? 
—lI am, Sir, &e., 
5. 0. 





GERMANY AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Srrcraron.”] 

Sir,—I feel that I cannot be the only reader of the Spectator 
who is shocked by the unconciliatory and aggressive attitude 
you so often adopt towards Germany. At atime when many 
foremost men in both countries are doing their best to ease 
the tension, we have the spectacle of the Spectator publishing 
statements calculated to enhance existing bitterness, and also 
indulging in the publication of such absurdities as those of 
“Germanicus.” In the Spectator of March 15th you show 
your prejudice clearly enough. In “ News of the Week” you 
take pains to show that an attack on Germany by France 
could only be due to “some mad impulse,” that the case “ is 
purely hypothetical” and “unnecessary to discuss,” and, 
further, you are sure that “France is not going to make any 
wanton and unprovoked attack on Germany.” On the other 
hand, you find it unnecessary to qualify the hypothesis “If 
France is attacked by Germany.” Your aim would appear to 
be to make your readers compare the pacific intentions of 
France with the aggressiveness of Germany. 

Again in its article of March 8th the Spectator establishes 
itself as a special pleader for France, and as a set-off to this 
appears in “News of the Week” for March 15th the statement 
that “No British Government would dare to contemplate being 
left alone in Europe with a victorious Germany—with a 
Germany that had trampled on France and Russia.” This 
statement must surely earn the condemnation of all unbiassed 
readers. Its terms of reference are little less than insulting to 
Germany. I am continuously at a loss to understand why 
you refuse to accept the obvious, and seek to attribute to 
German politics a Machiavellian tortuousness, a form of 
statesmanship which history has taught the average German, 
and for that matter Frenchman also, to regard as peculiarly 
British. 

A residence of some years in Germany, during which time 
I have come into contact with military, professional, and com- 
mercial classes, has enabled me in some degree to understand 
the aims and aspirations of Germany. It is perhaps because 
these aims and aspirations are so simple and understandable 
that we refuse to believe in them, and that we look for more deeply 
laid schemes. In effect, the German says, we live in a world 
governed by might on land and sea. We started late in the 
race for political and commercial power, but by our industry 
and inventive genius have earned for ourselves a high place in 
the world. We are conscious of our capacity; we are also 
conscious of the fact that our nation to-day numbers nearly 
seventy million souls, a fact which makes us realize the 
necessity for means of expansion in the not far distant future. 
We further realize the necessity of protection for our overseas 
commerce, which is constantly growing and which has already 
assumed magnificent proportions. Now to accomplish the 
destiny to which our achievements are leading us, we must 
have power—sea power to protect our foreign commerce ; land 
power to protect our frontiers, all of which are susceptible of 
menace by potential enemies. Above all, we must be backed 
up by sufficient physical power to ensure respect for our 
opinions and wishes in any future international negotiations 
or sharing of territory. 

Such are the views which Germans profess. In their very 
simpleness and directness lies the reason for the apparent 
reluctance to accept them as genuine. You appear to be more 
willing to accept the fulminations of a military crank such as 
General von Bernhardi, whose book appears to have received 
more attention in England than in Germany, and whose views 
are not those of one in ten thousand Germans. I am loth to 
take up your space by entering into the details of the ship- 
building game of “ beggar my neighbour” which both nations 


are engaged in. Suffice it to say that the average German 


cannot understand why England objects to the existence of a 
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German Navy sufficiently strong to protect German commerce 
against attack—perhaps from Fngland. Scaremongers may 
believe its real objective to be an eventual attack on England, 
but sensible men on both sides of the North Sea still acknow- 
ledge the absurdity from all points of view of this contention. 

I have met many Germans, but cannot remember any who 
have expressed the desire for or the necessity of a conflict with 
England. On the contrary, I have always found the wish 
present for friendship with England. Sometimes because of 
an hereditary “ Neigung” for England, sometimes because of 
the tremendous business interests on which both countries are 
mutually dependent, Germans want peace and friendship with 
England, but believe at the same time, rightly or wrongly, 
that the best guarantee of peace is preparedness for war. 
One is often tempted to think that your stay-at-home English- 
man is being sedulously educated to the belief that the German 
is an individual filled with military ardour, whose one 
business in life is the bearing of arms, and whose 
desire is the lust of conquest. And how far is this from 
the truth! The German is not martial by nature, the 
Englishman is more so; neither does his military service 
increase his military ardour, rather the reverse ; often he 
reviles it. Those who know the German love of “ Gemiitlich- 
keit,” the German home life, those who study German history, 
realize that despite conscription and its effects, whatever they 
may be, the German remains pacific and unaggressive by 
nature. I am conscious that this is all very simple and 
obvious and pleasant, too simple and too obvious perhaps to 
earry weight. Nevertheless is not it better than constant 
searching after underhand motives in high places? Cannot 
you believe that the German Government is in the hands of 
men of high character, working for their country’s good and 
not for their neighbours’ detriment P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mannheim. H. G. Harr. 

[In spite of the misrepresentations of the first paragraph 
we are, speaking generally, quite prepared to accept our 
correspondent’s honest if rude description of Germany’s 
aspirations. Indeed, we have in different language said the 
same thing a dozen times over in the Spectator. We want 
the status quo at sea and on land, and Germany hates the 
status quo at sea, and does not like it outside Europe on land, 
and intends if possible to put an end to it in both cases. It 
means, she thinks, shadow for her in both cases, and she wants 
a place in the sun. She also frankly tells us that we in both 
eases are in her way. The Spectator’s crime is calling atten- 
tion to these facts, and suggesting that the consequences are 
likely to be a conflict. We are, of course, sorry to be scolded 
by so amiable a writer, but honestly we cannot promise to 
ehange our view of the facts.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WHY THE DEVIL HAS A COUNTRY IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 
[To tae Epitor or tax “ Srrctaror.”’] 
S1r,—T notice, not with pleasure but with a sad satisfaction, 
the article in the Spectator of March Ist, entitled “ The Devil's 
Country.” It is a just designation of any region where such 
a barbarity as you describe at Houston, in the State of 
Mississippi, is allowed to exist and to continue from generation 
to generation. But such barbarities do occur in nearly every 
State of that Southern Confederacy of which, fifty years ago, 
Mr. Gladstone said, “ Jefferson Davis has created a nation.” 
They have spread also into other States, formerly slave- 
owning, like Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, that did not 
join the Confederacy, and even into a few of the late- 
emancipating Northern States, like Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
But why does the Devil have a country in that part of the 
United States; and why do his loyal subjects obey him with 
such docile savagery, in a nation of a hundred millions of free 
citizens, whose great theme of praise for some years past has 
been Lincoln the Merciful, the Compassionate, the great 
Emancipator of slaves? For one reason, and only one—the 
stupid, un-Christian, and wicked race-prejudice of the white 
against the negro, among a people where the patient and loyal 
African race has lived for centuries, and yet is worse misunder- 
stood than anywhere else in the world claiming to be civilized. 
From the first, with a few generons exceptions, the Southern 
white, male and female, has refused to recognize the African 
as a man, and has regarded him as a being whom education 
would spoil, and convert into a worse monster of lust and 





blood than their fervid imagination naturally has pictured him, 
Jefferson, like several of the other great Virginians, and like 
Franklin, the great New Englander, held no such foolish 
opinions, and denounced, as Wesley and the good Quakers 
did, the unavoidable evils springing from negro slavery. In 
1782 Jefferson wrote from Monticello :— 

“ With what execration should that statesman be loaded who, 
permitting one-half the eitizens to trample on the rights of the 
other, transforms those into despots, and these into enemies? 
po ae the morals of the one part and the amor patriac of tho 
other 
These were words of truth and soberness, and so far as the 
whites are concerned they were strictly fulfilled. But so 
great were the native virtues of the African that he identified 
himself as loyally with the land of his oppressor (in most 
cases) as if he had been treated with favour instead of trampled 
under foot. This was shown when (on the naked question of 
slavery) the South revolted, and for four years fought fiercely 
to destroy Lincoln’s “ government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” Had the slaves been what the slave. 
breeders and slave-traders fancied them, they would then 
have risen in servile insurrection, and inflicted on the white 
families those imaginary “ horrors of St. Domingo” of which 
the pro-slavery advocates were perpetually talking. On the 
contrary, these three or four millions of hereditary bondmen, 
inheriting nothing but misery— 

“Sole estate his sire bequeathed, 
Hapless sire to hapless son, 
Was the wailing song he breathed, 

And his chain, when life was done” ; 
instead of striking a blow for freedom, went on toiling for 
their masters and mistresses, and enabled, by their willing 
labour, the slaveholders to wage their war for slavery. At 
the same time, with that silent loyalty to their friends, of 
which this race seems alone to have the secret, they fed and 
sheltered the wounded or fugitive Northern soldiers, many of 
whom owed their life to these humble friends, who soncht no 
reward for a good deed, but to have satisfied their own kindly 
conscience. 

It is people of this race—with faults enough, God knows, 
but the only sincere practical Christians in thousands of 
square miles—that the inherent, unconquerable barbarism 
entailed by slavery burns and shoots and tortures, as the 
Spaniard used to torture and burn the English captive. 
As Jefferson said in that same impassioned appeal to his 
white countrymen, “‘I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that His justice cannot slumber forever.” 
The remedy must be found in the national Government 
taking up the cause of the negro (to whom, in the critical 
year 1863, it largely owed its victory over rebellion), and 
putting down by the strong hand insufferable criminalities, 
such as you have described. I may add for identification 
that I am a white Jeffersonian Democrat from New Hamp- 
shire, a State which always maintained the true doctrine of 
State Rights, but fought with sturdy force for the national 
Government which Lincoln upheld, and for which he was 
murdered by Slavery.—I am, Sir, &c., F. B. Sanporn 


(Eighty-one years old), 
Concord, Mass.: March 15th, 1913. 
[It is gratifying to us to see that our correspondent realizes 
that we wrote, and always shall write, on this subject as the 
friends of America.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


[To tHe Eprror or tux “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—Your readers will perhaps be interested to see the 
enclosed quotation from the Minneapolis Sentinel of March 9th, 
commenting upon the article on Dr. Woodrow Wilson, which 
appeared in your issue of March 8th.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“The usually accurate London Spectator thinks that President 
Wilson’s paramount duty is to put down lynching. The Spectator 
should couple its appeal on that point with a citation of the line 
or section of the Constitution that relieves the States of this duty 
and responsibility and gives it to the Federal Executive. Is tho 
interstate commerce clause elastic enough to cover that too? 
Seriously, that duty belongs to the State Executives and juries 
of the vicinage. Primarily the fault lies with the sporadic local 
sentiment that commits lynching and then shields the crime 
because witnesses will not testify and juries will not indict or 
convict. For example, it was the sanctified ‘common people’ of 
Coatesville who did that hideous job that would have shamed a 
parcel of Hottentots, and then practically endorsed it by referen- 
dum. President Wilson has no more power in the matter than 
King George has to erempt Ulster from the Home Rule Bill.” 


[If the writer in the Sentinel had taken the trouble to read 
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the article in the Spectator which he criticizes, he would find 
that we did not make the blunder he attributes to us, We, 
of course, knew as well as he does that the Constitution gives 
no power to the President or to Congress to apply our pro- 
posals to districts where lynchings have taken place. 
Therefore we suggested that the President should take the 
jead in inaugurating legislation, including, of course, the 
necessary amendment of the Constitution. We shall, of 
course, be told that such an amendment is absolutely hopeless. 
To which we reply—not if the people of the United States 
are in earnest in the desire to stop burning negroes alive. 
When in earnest they can and do change the Constitution— 
witness the existing amendments.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srz,—President Wilson’s feelings in relation to the burnings 
of negroes are, of course, quite as strong as your own or 
of your correspondents. Both his predecessors—Taft and 
Roosevelt—during whose régimes they occurred, doubtless 
felt quite as strongly about them. But the President is 
powerless either to prevent the acts or to punish the offenders. 
Persons who burn negroes are guilty of murder, which is an 
offence “against the peace and dignity of the State” in which 
it is committed, and that State, and that State alone, has juris- 
diction to prevent and to punish, It must not be forgotten 
that the President is an official of limited powers, limited, 
that is, by the terms of the written Constitution under which 
he holds his office. Within those limits his powers are very 
large, but if he should transcend them he subjects himself to 
impeachment and possible removal from office. If it be argued 
that Wilson the humanitarian can at least denounce these 
crimes in terms which may incite the action of the State 
authorities, the answer is that it is of the utmost importance 
that, at the ontsct of his term of office, he shall concentrate 
public attention on the necessity of reforms in the tariff and 
currency, and that he shall himself apply tothe Panama Tolls 
question and to the problems of Mexico and the Philippines 
those principles which belong to the history of the party to 
which he belongs and which nominated and elected him to 
office. Americans who try to involve him in the old controversy 
over State rights are probably opposed to the domestic 
reforms which he advocates, and believe that their best chance 
to defeat them lies in diverting public attention from them.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





THE RATES ON AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “ Srectaron,.”’] 

Sir,—We agriculturalists are indebted to the Spectator for 

its persistent advocacy of the just treatment of agricultural 

land for taxing purposes. As regards the levying of local 

rates we are suffering a crying injustice. Ina Free Trade 

country the land, or farmer’s raw material, is taxed, whereas 

all raw material that a manufacturer may use is free of 

taxation. If land is not a raw material, where is there a raw 

material? If the townsman has any doubt in the matter, let 

him try his hand in taking a bit of virgin land (I can offer 

him a tract) and see if he can make it yield him a profit until 

after he has expended on it considerable time, labour, and 
capital. All improvements that we make are penalized by the 
imposition of the tax collector. For instance (1) I pulled 
down some very old dilapidated buildings and erected in their 
place a new range of convenient buildings. On completion of 
the job up went the rates. (2) I build a pair of cottages, with 
an acre of land attached to each, at a rent that shows me about 
4 per cent. return on the capital expended. I built these 
cottages in order to house Service pensioners, but the nation 
rewards my efforts by making the estate pay 9 higher taxation. 
In your able article of March 15th, under heading “ Rates,” 
you point out the monstrous injustice of a farmer who is 
making a few hundreds a year paying in local rates as much as 
or more than another man who is making, or is in receipt of, 
as many thousands. By taxing land you are penulising first- 
hand production and making it harder for the cultivators, 
whether they be farmers or small-bolders, to make a living. 
Therefore you are discouraging the attempt to force the land 
to yield its best, and the less the land prodaces the higher 
must the necessary articles of food become. The heavier the 
charge on land the less chance is there of meeting the fierce 








competition of imported foodstuffs, and the less inducement 
is there for workers to remain in the country. How much 
more p) osperous would be the countryside if we marketed from 
our own soil some part of the many millions which are now 
imported from over the sea, and the money received there- 
from was circulated amongst our own people at home! The 
heavier the burdens on agricultural land the less chance is 
there of doing this. I can prove by figures from my own 
estate, and I think every landowner and agent will bear me 
out, that the net receipts from favourable agricultural 
estates are only between 3 and 4 per cent. on the actual hard 
cash spent by the landlords on houses, cottages, outbuildings, 
improvements, water supply, roads, drainage, hedges, and 
ditches.—I am, Sir, &c., H, B. M, BucHanayn, 
Hales, Market Drayton. 





THE LAND TAXES, 
[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.’’) 

Srr,—It is not only the landowner who is affected by these 
taxes, but the working man also. I happen to live near the 
outskirts of a large and increasing villxge, and have soldsome 
twenty plots of land, from half an acre to two acres, to work- 
ing men who have saved money or tosmall retired shopkeepers 
to build cottages on. Some years I have disposed of three or 
four plots, but since the introduction of these taxes I have not 
sold a single plot, and have not had an application for one.— 
Iam, Sir, &ec., A Surrey LANDOWNER. 





LAND, CAPITAL, AND COTTAGES. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—We were formerly taught to “do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame,” but to-day it is the fashion to do good 
by Act of Parliament and blush if we find out our vicarious 
benevolence is not trumpeted abroad throughout the land. 
Your reminder that “not only are State systems invariably 
expensive, but they are almost invariably unjust,” is very 
timely in these days when both parties are striving to buy 
votes out of the taxpayers’ pockets. In reference to the par- 
ticular point to which your criticism is addressed, I still 
venture to think that the surest and soundest way of promot- 
ing the provision of cottages would be to exempt them from 
death duties—thus putting them on the same footing as. 
municipal cottages and other municipal buildings—and to 
assess them on a rational basis for rating and property tax. 
Unfortunately a modest proposal like this appeals neither 
to the multitude nor to those who follow it with a view to 
votes.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. F. Ryper. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 





[To tne En:ron ov tue “Srectaror,”’) 

S1r,—You say “ The practical point which we wish to urge is 
that now that landowners have shown their willingness to help, 
it is the duty of capitalists to come forward and play their 
part,” but I should also like you to urge the necessity for 
working men ‘‘to come forward and play their part.” If 
bricklayers’ and builders’ trade unions would encourage their 
members to give their best work instead of bringing the 
standard down to that of the inferior men, more difference 
would surely be made in the cost of cottages than in any other 
way. Anyone who has watched cottages being built will have 
noticed how very large a part of the working day is absolutely 
wasted in dawdling; if the men could be taught that this is 
not playing the game their own dwellings would cost consider- 
ably less than they do at present. They do not understand 
how this attitude is adding to the cost of living.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. J. 





FIFTEEN SHILLINGS A WEEK. 
[To tux Eprror or tas “Srecrator,"’} 
Srr,—That unimportant creature, the cottage house-mother. 
so seldom makes her voice heard that I thought one of her 
rare utterances might interest you, though it is some weeks 
since the correspondence on the subject closed. It is from 
the Hereford Journal of March 8th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampton Bishop, Hereford. Maraery Sirs. 





“Dear Sir,—I have been reading with great intrest your letters 
and many others this week. I see you want some one to explain 
how 14 or 15 shillings is spent. I am taking this oppunity in 
writing to you. Iam the wife of a waggener he gets 13 shillings 
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per week with 3 quarts of cider, a pint or quart of seperated milk, 
a cart load of small wood for fire and coals hauled, and potatoes 
ground 3 rows sometimes fairly long and sometimes short soeeeing 
to field. The ground is put ready for planting and I plant it anc 
they are covered with mutter and turned out with the same at 
rising time and I gather them. I forgot to say house and a smail 
garden, but a large garden is no use for he as no time to 
work it. I must do it or pay some one and that cannot be 
done out of 13 sh and rare a family of 8, I have 4 out and 
4 at home but I find it behond keeping straight with those 
than a few years back, as everything is so dear and not nearso good 
as regards cloths and boots. I must say that every carter and 
cowman and shepard ought to have £1 a week, house and garden, 
and the bits of perquisites. Oh, I forgot £1 10s. for harvest, 
which is hard earned; look at the hours they are on, a waggner in 
perticular from 5 in the morning till 7 or 4 and very often 8 at 
night comes in tired out, and then perhaps very cross not feeling 
very well have to drag on or leave. Now as to the money : keeping 
a family we should be } starved if I did not get a little but it is 
very hard for a woman with a big family to have to turn out and 
do a man’s work, I think every man ought to get enough to sup- 
port is wife and family. Now here is a list as near as possiable 
what it takes in one week and orderly enough :— 

Gib auger wc oc we A$ Steeem as (mt 

4 tea... ont ose ous 9 lcheese ... 

Poe — ove 14] 2butter 2. ue 

candles .., ote 2 2fresh meat. 

1 oz tobacco eco ooo 3$ | cocoa - eee 

9 loaves bread owe 46 insurance .., pan 

quarter flour pie one 6 

4 boxes matches... ... 1 41 

* Sometimes none, 

Out of 13s. then there is a lot of odds and ends such as wool for 
mending, laces, blue, starch, mustard, pepper, salt, cotton, cloths, 
boots, coals, and the hushand’s club. Now all the estras I have to 
make so how or other, and if I do not pay for these things soon 
I shall be put in the county court. Yes I can tell youit is a hard 
life the poor wifes as to go without a lot. If the men were better 
payed they could live better and more able to work, but when you 
have to work hard and live hard you soon loose your health and 
then the farmer does not want you. 

I know 1 man he gets 13s, 6d. a week and pays rent and no 
milk nor any thing but potatoes ground and cider. Yes Mr. Box 
I am one as should like to handle more money ; thanking you and 
Mr. Lanford for the great enterest you are taking in the Farm 
Laboures and I hope it be a success. I think a great deal of the 
Laboures are very weak at heart.—I am your’s 

CLoppER’s Wire. 

You can do as you like by this letter.” 





FOX-HUNTING AND POULTRY-KEEPING. 
(To tux Eprtor or tue “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—I was interested toread youradmirablearticle on theabove 
subject in the Spectator of March 22nd. Little can be added 
to so lucid an explanation of a matter at once dangerous and 
difficult to the countryside; but I would crave a small space 
in which to present a standpoint not less insistent than that 
of the small-holder—the farmer's standpoint. However richly 
productive the small-holder may prove to be, it is upon the 
farmer that we depend at present for the bulk of our supplies 
of eggs and table poultry. And it is, unfortunately, no exag- 
geration to say that fox-hunting acts as a directly repressive 
influence on good poultry-keeping, and so retards the develop- 
ment of an industry which the State rightly encourages. You 
cannot—at any rate, farmers will not—pursue the colony 
system, which is by far the most profitable system of farm 
poultry-keeping, in a country where foxes abound, and where 
compensation is inadequate or insecure. Upon this colony 
system the fowls are drafted out to pasture or stubble, under 
which circumstances they not only pick up a large part of 
their living but benefit the land as well. It is too risky, 
however, so to run a flock of Jaying pullets or prime cockerels 
when a lie-in-wait fox may descend upon them singly and cause 
several pounds’ worth of dead loss in the course of an hour or 
two. Asif wehave not already enough of these voracious animals 
about the countryside, the farmer has further to combat the 
“turned-down” fox, the fox imported from-Scotland, Germany, 
or elsewhere. This, as a menace to the poultry-keeper, is only 
surpassed by the mangy fox, which ought invariably to be 
killed at sight. Peculiarly unsportsmanlike are the methods 
of a certain Hunt in the South of England—not the one 
referred to in your article—which some time since imported 
a number of foxes from a part of the country where they are 
more plentiful. These snbsequently betook themselves to 
certain heath and boggy districts to which the Hunt could not 
penetrate, and there multiplied exceedingly. Daily raids were 
made on the pouitry of the neighbourhood and an enormous 
amount of damage was done, yet when it came to compensa- 
tion, the Hunt pleaded that this part of their country could 
not be hunted by them, and therefore liability could not be 





admitted: as a result, in more than one case poultry-keeping 
was thrown up im disgust. Because it is well known that the 
sport of fox-hunting circulutes a considerable sum of money 
among the farming class and because it is a good sport, 
and because in an honourable sense it is a national instity. 
tion, I concede willingly that there must be a degree of 
give-and-take. Fowls should, for instance, be safely secured 
at night. But, Sir, you will agree that the first essential of 
sport is good sportsmanship. And the man who expects 
to have his game provided free—his foxes fed—by the 
working farmers and yeomen and small-holders of this 
country is not a sportsman but, in common parlance, a 
“cadger.” Neither is he acting in that handsome and gentle.’ 
manlike manner which tradition has taught us to expect of 
those who own property and ride to hounds. The upshot of 
which is (1) that Hunts must be reorganized upon a business- 
like and up-to-date basis; (2) that competent representatives 
of Hunts in each portion of the country must be instructed to 
pay full value for fowls proved to have been killed by foxes; 
and (3) that hunting must become more expensive. The last- 
named provision I take to be in no sense unconscionable, 
because numbers of people follow hounds to-day who can 
easily afford to pay at least twice the subscription and contri- 
bution to the poultry fund commonly expected of them. 
Given these conditions, however, there is no reason why 
poultry-keeping and fox-hunting should not continue side by 
side in amity and goodwill for generations to come.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Witreip H. G. Ewaart. 


{To tux EpiTror or tus “Srectaror.”’} 
Srr,—Poultry-keepers will read with pleasure the very 
sympathetic article in your issue of last week on the For 
Question. There are, however, two points on which some 
misapprelension still exists. The Poultry-Keepers’ Protection 
Society is not, as supposed, an association of small-holders, 
My socicty grew out of the co-operation of a few farmers and 
large poultry-farmers when it was found tbat the chief 
poultry clubs, numbering thousands of members, were being 
managed in the interests of the Hunts by officials, many of 
whom were either fox-hunters themselves or those acting in 
their interests. Undoubtedly there are a few small-holders 
concerned in the movement, but the men who suffer most are 
the large poultry-farmers, who have several thousands of 
birds scattered over many acres. These find more and more 
that it is impossible to make poultry pay if the fox has the 
first call upon their breeding stock. To be compelled to sink 
large sums of capital in protective plant and to lose yearly at 
least twenty per cent. of their earnings in protective labour, 
in addition to losses in selected steck which no money can 
replace, is too great a burden to any farmer, large or small. 
There is only one way out—to control the fox; and, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, this has been done in wired copses, and 
can be done again without the smallest injury to the sport. 
We are not Shylocks seeking our pound of flesh; rather we 
are inclined to say, “ Foxes disconcert us; please you, let us 
be.” The second misconception is that the appointment of 
a large number of secretaries would reduce the poultry claims. 
When this has been done exactly the opposite bas happened. 
The bogus claim then proves to be a myth, and the genuine 
claims have to be paid, and they send the poultry fund up by 
leaps, till in some Hunts it stands at over £1,000 a year. 
Yet this does not represent a third of the value of the birds 
killed, nor allow anything for the expenses above alluded to. 
We want security, not merely compensation, and until our 
poultry are as secure from foxes as our sheep are from dogs, 
poultry cannot take its place as one of the most paying 
branches of farming, as it undoubtedly might but for the fox. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. GALBRAITH, 

Hon. Sec., Poultry-Keepers’ Protection Society. 





THE FUTURE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “ Sprecrator.”) 
Srr,—I have waited for the quiet of Eastertide to express 
the dismay with which I read that the Government designs 
to abolish every vestige of the hereditary principle in the 
House of Lords. My only title to address you is derived 
from my signature. My firm conviction that any party which 
meddles with the composition of the House of Lords will 
“burn its fingers” (to say nothing of its boats) is not an 
argument for my views, but is an additional reason whya 
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loyal partisan should abhor a proposal which he believes to be 
unpatriotic. Nor is it worth while monotonously reiterating 
that if we were now building a Constitution no sane 
statesman would entrench the hereditary system. But 
with our history and our prescription it seems to me 


equally unsane—I waive the vulgar twin word—to enthrone ' 


the dishereditary system. Confiscation is not yet a British 
institution, and I am certain that the people of this country 
will not tolerate the wholesale disherison of the Peers. The 
attainder even of individuals is obsolete. Moreover, the 
threatened sacrilege is wanton. The Parliament Act has done 
exactly the right thing—drawn the sting of the veto. Even 
utilitarian want of sentiment could ask no more for its 
practical iconoclasm. It is the greatest reform since the 
Revolution. It is only common sense to wait and see how 
we get on without more political ado. Surely, if the Lords are 
wise, they will never give an opportunity for its being put in 
force, and externally legislation will goon as it has gone on 
all these centuries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GLADSTONIAN LIBERAL. 





A NON-REPEALED LAW FOR NATIONAL 
MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tux Ev:rorn oy tux “Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of March 15th, in a review of the lately 
published “Windham Papers,” there is the following 
e- 

“He (Windham) passed the Training Act which rendered all 
Englishmen subject to military training in batches of two 
hundred thousand at a time—an Act which, according to Mr. 
Fortescue, has never been re ed, so that universal military 
service is at present the law of the land.” 

So, if Mr. Fortescue is correct in his statements, let us have 

its enforcement at once, and save needless waste of breath in 

clamouring for what we already should have.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. R. 





THE “LANDSGEMEINDE” AT BERNE. 
: [To rue Epitor oy Tae “Srecraror."’] 
Smr,—Many of your readers sympathize, I know, with the 
efforts the Swiss are making to preserve their country from 
the invasion by the foreigner and the consequent vulgarization 
and materialization of their national life. Every Englishman 
will wish the Swiss people success in the popular movement 
against the ratification of the new Gotthard Railway Conven- 
tion, which would extend the most-favoured-nation clause 
in a one-sided manner to Germany and Italy over all the 
Federal railways, and that in perpetuity. I wish many 
English men and women could have been present at the 
great “Landsgemeinde” held at Berne this afternoon to 
protest against the Convention, and could have listened to 
the excellent speeches and the singing of the national songs. 
But there wes something better than the speeches and the 
singing. Some ten thousand people must have been there, 
representatives of every part of this most truly democratic 
of all countries. There were men from the German, French, 
Italian, and Romance cantons. There were students and 
peasants, members of every class and every party, and 
throughout there was perfect order and quiet dignity, both at 
the meeting itself, during the procession through the streets, 
and afterwards in the square before the Palais Fédéral. I 
saw one policeman, and he had nothing todo. I have lived 
eleven years in Switzerland now, and every year I have become 
more convinced of the good effects of the few weeks’ com- 
pulsory military service the Swiss have to undergo. This great 
meeting only confirmed me in my opinion. But, after all, the 
deepest impression with which one came away was that of 
which Monsieur A. de Meuron’s words were the typical 
expression, “ We would rather be poor and free than rich and 


dependent.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. BIeneMANN, 
British Chaplain, Neuchitel and Yverdon. 


Chateau de Beauregard, Neuchatel. 
March 24th, 1913. 





GIRLS IN CANADA. 
[To rue Epiron ov Tue “ SrEcraror,’’] 
Sir,—In a most interesting article on daughters in the 
Spectator of February Ist, the writer winds up with what is 
almost a veiled threat to call upon the colonies to solve his 


pliment to themselves or not is left ambiguous. But let me 
interpose an anxious word of protest. I cannot, I am afraid, 
view the case in the light of daughters, and so my evidence 
will be very properly ruled out by all sensible persons. But 
I have had a large experience of sisters. When I first came 
out to British Columbia an older and acclimatized friend 
summed up much good advice with the warning on no account 
to marry an English girl. This at first somewhat astonishing 
judgment was based on the prospects which a young wife has 
to face. She would find herself in a small house—five or six 
rooms, including kitchen and bathroom. The houses are often 
most attractive inside and out, and contain every imaginable 
device for saving work. Hot and eold water is laid on to the 
bedrooms. The fireplaces have sheots for ashes leading to 
the basement, which contains a hot-air farnace to save 
unnecessary fires. The kitchen would delight any well- 
constituted being, and contains, in addition to a gas 
or wood stove which stands right out in the room, 
electric fittings for irons, kettles, or chafing dishes, But 
there is no servant, and the husband and wife must do 
everything for themselves. To the local-reared girl this 
is not a hardship; some girls even before they marry work in 
an office and run a house at the same time. So she is quite 
capable of doing everything for herself without the help her 
husband gives her, and later on even manages children too, 
marvellous as it sounds; and with all this she does not allow 
her appearance when “off duty” to suffer any neglect, and is 
much the same as her English cousin, who has very little else 
to think about. It is difficult to picture the English girl 
plunged into this maelstrom of activity. A thoroughly 
educated and highly finished product, she is as « rule quite 
unfitted for the life of usefulness demanded here. Her parents 
would consider knowledge of cooking ridiculous, and no 
mother thinks anyone but herself could manage the house. 
“No, young people nowadays are so heedless; so-and-so will 
marry some nice young man, and will then have a house of 
her own,” on which two she will presumably practice. But 
sometimes the young man, who “of course must be able to 
maintain her in the circumstances in which she has been 
brought up,” does not come, or he is not yet rich enough, and 
settlements loom large before him and sap his courage, and 
the whole scheme falls through. I bad a sister who was to 
marry and go to India, She was much more usefal than 
the average girl (brothers are not flatterers—ask any sister), 
and yet she, at the eleventh hour, had to be rushed through 
courses of cooking and housekeeping. In spite, however, of 
the, for this life, inadequate training, it is astonishing how a 
few English girls who have buckled to have made good out 
here, and their houses and themselves are fine testimony to 
the natural worth of the Englishwoman. But it is a bold man 
who makes the experiment, and hard on the girl who fails. 
In spite of her labours it is a wonder the amount of gaiety 
she gets through: dances, theatres, boating, and skating are 
far more frequent and just as festive as they are at home, and 
she turns up at them all bright and fascinating, looking as 
though she had never donea stroke of work in her life. To 
English ideas it cannot but seem hard that all this work 
should be demanded of the young wife. But so it is. 
Servants are almost unobtainable, and their wages enormous, 
The girls themselves do not seem to mind. Who shall say 
which is the better off? We have no servants, but then 
we have no militants.—I am, Sir, &e., A Broruer. 
[No doubt more might be done to make the girls of the 
educated and richer class “handy,” but “A Brother” is 
much too pessimistic in regard to the power of the ordinary 
English girl to cook and do housework. It is no longer the 
fashion to be ignorant of the domestic arts.—Eb. Spectator. | 





CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA. 
(To tae Epitor or tur “ Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—I have only to-day happened to notice the pleasant 
letter of “A. F.” in your issue of March 8th controverting 
my letter of December 14th, and beg a little room to assure 
him I agree with him, and, like him, have known white men 
who earned the veneration and even the love of coloured 
men. My exact words were that the best of our civil 
servants “can hardly hope,” &c. I did not mean to deny 
the possibility, but to emphasize the difficulty of sympathy 





problem. Whether the colonies are to regard this as a com- 


in India. He cannot be expected to realize it from hi 
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experience in China, for in China there is very much less 
“caste” than in Europe, and in India very much more. 
Among my friends there is a venerable gentleman who for 
more than a lifetime was a representative of the United 
Kingdom in the Far East, and whose son is an Anglo- 
Indian friend of mine. Visiting his son in India, the old 
gentleman was horrified to behold the behaviour usual to 
native gentlemen and subordinates of good position. I bad 
difficulty in persuading him of the truth that his son 
‘vas better and not worse than the average. Some of the 
Whings he most vehemently disapproved were an inevitable 
consequence of caste. “ A. F.” was probably in his modesty 
unjust to himself in feeling the superiority of his Anglo- 
Indian fellow-traveller. Ifhe had seen him at work he might 
have discovered great difference between theory and practice. 
Permit me to remind him of the remark of Confucius 
{An. v. 9), “At first my way with men was to hear their 
words, and take their deeds on trust; but now my way is to 
hear their words and watch their deeds.” I did not in my 
letter depreciate the Civil Service, though I may in conclusion 
express agreement with an article by Sir Henry T. Prinsep, 
reviewed on p. 407 of the same Spectator, that the present 
arrangement of sending out men of twenty-four or twenty- 
five is working badly and should be abandoned. But it is 
easy to make too much of formal changes. I know men now 
in active service probably as good as ever were or maybe ever 
will be—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ayr. Davip ALEc WILSON. 





MACAULAY ON WINDHAM. 
[To tue Epiton oy tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your very interesting account of Windham (Spectator, 
March 15th) there isa reference to the praise bestowed on 
him by Macaulay. The heartiness of that praise seems to me 
curious, for Windham was hardly as conspicuous for original 
genius as for socia] polish ; and such an inspired Coverley, so 
to call him, I should not have expected to possess the qualities 
by which Macaulay was thus attracted. Yet, in the account 
of Warren Hastings’s trial, the great essayist writes :— 

“There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the 

finest gentleman of the age, his form developed by every manly 
exercise, his face beaming with intelligence and spirit, the 
ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham.” 
Elsewhere Macaulay says of the younger Pitt that, as an 
orator, he had “less ingenuity than Windham” and 
“less wit than Sheridan.” It is remarkable that here 
the wit and the ingenuity of an orator are clearly 
distinguished. Yet assuredly these qualities are closely 
allied. Thus, when Mr. Gladstone spoke to me of Disraeli as 
“the greatest master of parliamentary wit that bad ever been,” 
he might have expanded the thought by saying that the arch- 
tactician was not less “ingenious” in bis oratory than in his 
manipulation of political parties. 

It should be added that the critic, with all his admiration 
for Windham, admitted that he was not free from an orator’s 
‘besetting weakness :— 

“Tt may well happen that those very intellectual qualities which 
give a peculiar charm to the speeches of a public man may be 
incompatible with the qualities which would fit him to meet a 
pressing emergency with promptitude and firmness. It was thus 
with Charles Townshend, It was thus with Windham. It was a 
privilege to listen to those accomplished and ingenious orators. 
But in a perilous crisis they would have been found far inferior in 
all the qualities of rulers to such a man as Oliver Cromwell, who 
talked nonsense, or as William the Silent, who did not talk at all.” 
On the whole, Windham may be roughly described as an 
immaculate Chesterfield, or (si magna licet conferre minoribus) 
he may be likened to my humane, refined, and eminently 
agreeable uncle, Lord Mount Temple, better known as Cowper- 
Temple, whom my Tory father—while censuring him as 
“romantic” and “wanting in common sense”—singled ont 
as the most “gentlemanlike” man that he knew.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Highcroft, Boscombe. 





A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD CRITIC OF KIPLING. 
[To tHe Epitor oy tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—My elder niece is home for the holidays, bringing 
visible proofs of her school successes. Measles and the fear 
of measles have curtailed the first term of 1913; so we have 
bad a sight of Bertha’s cup for swimming, another cup for a 





Marathon race, and sports trophies galore. A1 at cricket and 
hockey, she is, her report says, “Good” at Greek and Latin, 
whilst as head of a house her conduct bas been “ Very Good.” 
A dear, companionable girl she is, though her “‘head-of.a. 
house” manner would make her a terror to her only sister, 
Mary, but that the “Kid,” as Bertha calls her, is tolerably 
well able to take care of herself. Bertha, strictly conscientious 
as to “ practising,” wakes up her father and mother with five. 
finger exercises and Chopin’s Preludes. No sooner is that 
concert over than Mary rattles off “ Everybody's doing it” or 
other melodies of a class that is not encouraged at Bertha’s 
swagger seaside academy, though they drag Papa down to 
breakfast just in time to prevent his getting the sack from 
his comfortable sinecure in Whitehall for being habitually 
late. Bertha cannot play from ear, nor can she vamp accom. 
paniments as Mary can. Both of these young women will 
have to do something for themselves until some of us old 
ones die. What Bertha will do when she leaves Cambridge 
goodness only knows. Mary has ideas of being a dancer. 
As nimble-footed “as they make ’em,” she has a capital 
sense of rhythm, as the following incident shows. A 
school friend had sent Bertha an Easter gift—Kipling’s 
“Seven Seas.” Bertha’s school bas anti-Suffragette views. 
Mary naturally pretends to take the opposite side. “ Here, 
Kid,” said Bertha, “ be quiet fora bit. I want to write a letter. 
You can read my book, if you like.” Before Bertha had 
penned two sentences of affected school-girl slang in a hand- 
writing worse than that of a fourth-standard elementary- 
school child, Mary had thrown down the “Seven Seas,” 
exclaiming: “I could write better poems six a penny!” You 
see, they use a certain sort of slang at the day-school for 
young ladies to which Mary goes. Possibly they hear it on 
the railway platform, or pick it up from an irate policeman. 
Bertha considers it dreadfully low—though Kipling used to 
be a fearful man for slang. “Uncle” was called upon to 
arbitrate. “Look here, Uncle. Isn't this just awful? And 
then listen to it after I touch it up:— 
‘We were dreamers, dreaming greatly in the man-stifled town ; 
We yearned beyond the skyline where the strange roads go 
down... .’ 
Now notice how I improve it :— 
‘We were dreamers, dreaming greatly in the woman-stifled town ; 
We yearned beyond the skyline where the muddy roads go 
eed 
I regret to say that the only retort that Bertha could improvise 
was: “ How do you know that the roads were muddy?” I 
have come to the conclusion that after Iam dead and gone, and 
when the Public Trustee has paid all my just debts, Bertha will 
be in greater need than Mary will of what she can get out of 
that useful distributor of my few ha’pence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kempton Park. B. & C. 





THE ORIGIN OF “OXFORD” AND “CAMBRIDGE.” 
{To tmz Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”)} 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Francis Darwin’s statement 
that Cam in Cambridge signifies “ crooked,” may I point out 
that all the available evidence as to the origin of the name is 
collected and discussed by Professor Skeat in his book 
entitled “ A Student’s Pastime” (1896), pages 384-5 and 393- 
401, and that he comes to the conclusion that it is undoubtedly 
derived from Grantabridge? Other suggested etymologies 
appear to have no more basis in fact than the derivation of 
Girton from girl-town. Ido not know what ground there is 
for supposing that bridge in the case of Cambridge has the 
peculiar sense of “a pavement going into water.” Why should 
the word not have its ordinary sense ? As regards Oxford, the 
Chaucerian form “Oxenford” seems to support the customary 
derivation, rather than the theory that it is a corruption of 
Ouseford, from the river Ouse, now the Isis, cognate with 
Usk, Esk, Axe, &c.—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. L. D. 





LIVINGSTONE: A CORRECTION, 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srectator."’] 
Srr,—In reading to-day’s Scotsman I perused with great 
interest a long paragraph from the Spectator eculogizing 
Livingstone and his work, and in that article you call him 
a “Presbyterian.” Isn't that a mistake? His father was a 
deacon in the Congregational church at Hamilton, and he 
himself joined that church as a member. Of course, the 
great thing is that he was a big Christian soul, and belongs 
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tto the Church Universal; but if religious denominations are 


to be considered in relation to David Livingstone, then 
undoubtedly he was an Independent or Congregationalist, 
and not a Presbyterian. I suppose everybody would like to 
m him as one of their own.—I am, Sir, &c., 


elai 
W. J. AINSLIE. 


March 24th, 1913. 





“NE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM.” 
{To rue Eprror or tue “Srrctator.”’} 

Sir,—“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is a hardy annual which I 
suppose will always be with us. It has no classical or other 
authority that I know of, and its meaning is rather vague. 
“Ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret,” is what Pliny (N.H., 
35, 10, 85) attributes to Apelles, adding that it became a 
proverb. A shoemaker might criticise shoes, said the painter, 
but this did not qualify him to judge of legs. “Cui bono?” 
too, which properly means “ Who gets the benefit ? ” is another 
victim of persistent ill-treatment, being used again and again 
for “To what good end?” It is, of course, useless to protest 
against such general slovenliness, but one hopes not to see it 
in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





“MAIR WAS LOST AT SHERRAMUOIR.” 
[To tux Eptror or tue “Srectaton."’) 
S1r,—It is quite a pleasure to a veteran reader to be able to 
satch out the Spectator. In the current number a leader- 
writer quotes “ Mair was tint at Kirriemuir” as a common 
Scots saying. Kirriemuir is pointless. The locale of the 
phrase is Sheriffmuir, and the reference is to the disastrous 
ending of the Jacobite Rising in 1715. Brewer and Hislop 
both give Sheriffmuir, and the latter puts the saying, “ There 
was mair lost at Sherramuir, where the Hielandman lost his 
faither and mither and a gude buff belt worth baith o’ them.” 
I believe the phrase (with Sheriffmuir) occurs in the “ Waverley 
Novels,” but I cannot give the reference.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. B. W. 
Nostra culpa.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHERWELL HALL AND MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, 
OXFORD. 
{To rue Epitor or tur “Srectator.”] 


Sir,—By desire of the governing body of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, 
a Training College for Women Secondary Teachers, I beg to bring 
to your notice, as a matter of public interest, particulars with 
regard to the institution by that governing body of a special 
certificate for students who wish to become teachers in secondary 
preparatory schools and junior classes, but who do not possess 
the University qualification necessary to enable them to obtain a 
Diploma in Teaching. 

After this year the Cambridge Teachers’ Syndicate will cease to 
examine and issue certificates to non-graduate students, who will 
thus be deprived of any means, except that afforded by the 
Froebel Institute, of obtaining training and a certificate of 
efficiency as junior teachers. These teachers are specially con- 
cerned with the training of children between the ages of six and 
twelve in secondary schools. The importance of all teachers 
obtaining training in the science of teaching is now generally 
admitted, and it appears to the governing body of Cherwell 
Hall to be necessary, both in the interests of the children and 
of the teachers concerned, that facilities for training and a 
certificate should be provided for women teachers by a training 
college recognized by the Board of Education, and by the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

You will see from the prospectus, of which I enclose a copy, 
that during the last five years, one hundred students, who wished 
to become teachers in preparatory secondary schools, have passed 
through Cherwell Hall, and obtained the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, which is about to be discontinued. No doubt, a pro- 
portionate number of these students have passed through other 
training colleges for women secondary teachers, and the need 
which the Governors of Cherwell Hall aim at meeting is therefore 
both a considerable one, and one of importance from the educa- 
tional point of view. In these circumstances, the Governors hope 
that you will aid them in making known the particulars of this 
new certificate. 

May I explain that Cherwell Halli and the school associated 
with it are in no way commercial enterprises, but are under an 
Educational Trust, and in receipt of grants from the Board 
of Education? The Governing Body includes representatives 
appointed by the Oxford City and County Education Committees. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., Cuar.es C. Ossorne, Secretary. 

34 Denison House, Weslminster, London, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
““Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
ayreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 





expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


—~>-—— 
MARCH WINDS. 


Winps go streaming, shouting loud 
At their play about the sky, 

And my soul is like a cloud 
Blown about with them on high, 


Like a hawk unhooded she 
From my body broke away, 
Longing for the company 
Of the winds at holiday. 


So she scours the skiey plain, 
Wheeling, dipping in the blue— 

Hawk-soul, cloud-soul, turn again! 
W bat’s the lure to use for you ? 


DorotuEA MACKELLAR. 


BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM THE NEAR EAST.* 


Mr. Mavrice Barine's letters from the Near East were 
written partly just after what was called the counter- 
revolution in Turkey in April, 1909, and partly in 1912 during 
the earlier part of the present war. The letters make a book 
slight in volume and slight in manner; yet Mr. Baring is 
always entertaining and sympathique, and it happens in this 
case that the two sets of letters make as illuminating a con- 
trast as one could have between the beliefs of the time when 
men thought or hoped that Turkey was really regenerating 
herself and the disillusionment that followed. Mr. Baring 
has wisely left his letters exactly as he wrote them, and 
the professions of the Young Turks and their sequel 
make what one hopes may be a perpetual warning 
against the crazy belief that a Moslem Government, by 
uttering political incantations, can change its character in 
a moment. The complete object-lesson is comprised within 
a space of four years—indeed in much less than that if one 
dates the visible failure of the Young Turk movement from 
the introduction of the policy of Ottomanization by force, or 
from the Adana massacre in which the complicity of Young 
Turks bas since been proved. 

When Mr. Baring arrived at Constantinople in April 1909 
he found all foreign opinion, and especially English opinion, 
in a ferment of enthusiasm for the Young Turks and in a 
tumult of indignation against the British Embassy because 
it was said to be lukewarm in its sympathy with the new 
order. Mr. Baring had a mind devoid of all precon- 
ceptions or desires. He fell in for the time being with 
the prevalent mode of thought, and eventually admitted, like 
others, his disillusionment when facts were too strong for 
him. Naturally an inquiring and industrious intellect like 
his set itself to ask whether the Moslem mind is permanently 
incapable of adaptation, and bis answer, founded on the con- 
clusions of men like Sir C. Eliot, seems to us fair and 
temperate, but at the same time unequivocal. If ever reform 
were possible it could be only by a very long and gradual 
transition. Bradlaugh said, “Religions do not die; they 
change,” and we imagine that if an Islamic State reproduced 
Western forms of government, with their essential motives 
and elements, it could be only when Islam had changed itself 
so that it was constructively a new religion. The Western- 
izing politicians of Turkey are not, and cannot be, strictly 
practising Mohammedans. Where they profess to be strict 
Mohammedans they do so to reassure popular opinion. 
Lord Cromer came to the conclusion years ago that 
Mohammedanism is an inelastic code, incapable of expansion 
or adaptation unless violence be done to the obvious meanings 
of the Koran on which the fighting and conquering Turks 
built up their remarkable polity. Mr. Baring quotes one of 
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his informants as saying on this subject of the possible reform 
of Islam :— 

“ By reforming it altogether I do not mean abolishing it, but I 
mean slowly and gradually introducing a fundamental and 
sr change in its social and political character. I mean 

y ‘reforming Islam altogether’ not introducing superficial 

changes in its outward form of government, but introducing 
fundamental changes fm its social structure which will convert its 
government into one which is nos Western in form but Western 
in fact. You may say that this is impossible. You may argue 
that to reform Islam is to abolish it. ere is a great deal to be 
said for that view: but in answer I would urge that in certain 
Moslem countries the thing is being done, only, of course, it can 
only be done slowly ; it cannot be done in a hurry. And in any 
case, whether it be possible or not to reform Islam altogether, one 
thing is certain: that if you superimpose on it the forms without 
the reality of a constitutional and Western Government, the result 
will be (a) a ferocious despotism; (b) internal dissension and 
ultimate collapse. This holds good for Persia, India, and any 
country where Islam plays-a large part—not for China, which is 
totally different—and what is happening in Turkey now is a 
tremendous object-lesson for England.” 

That is surely extremely well put. It is folly to expect a 
Turkish soldier to be compliant and perfectly undisturbed if 
he is suddenly told that his faith means something that he 
never understood it to mean. His faith is narrow because it 
embodies a code of Jaws which were framed in definite relation 
to particular cirenmstances; it is not like Christianity, which 
offers principles of permanent application in all circumstances. 
It is a creed of an undoubted grandeur in its austerities and 
discipline and devotion; but it was the creed of an intolerant 
conqueying soldievy who scorned the civilizations with which 
it is now sought to reconcile it. 

Tt is pathetic to-day to read some of the stories of the new 
birth of Turkish political character which were readily accepted 
—and may even have been true—when the enthusiasm for the 
revolution was still in its first freshness. For instance, Mr. 
‘Baring tells how some Young Turks wished to put themselves 
so far above the mere appearance of corruption that they 
‘would not accept the customary Royal presents. It was a 
Turk who told him the story :— 

“ He said that the Sultan, on his accession, summoned his two 
ei oe generals and offered them each a bag containing £50. 

hey refused, and the Sultan said to them: ‘Why do you not 

aceept it? Iam your father and you are my children.’ But they 
answered that the ex-Sultan had made these kinds of presents and 
that it had done harm. They therefore thanked the Sultan very 
much, but refused to accept the gifts.” 
Mr. Baring’s anecdotes are always relevant as well as enter- 
taining, and we particularly like those which illustrate the 
ignorance and scepticism respectively among the poorer 
people in Turkey and Russia about a constitutional revo- 
lution :— 

“ After the Revolution of July, when it was announced all over 
Turkey that the era of freedom had begun, a certain Vali 
(Governor) in Asia Minor summoned the people of his district 
and told them that they had been granted freedom. ‘ What does 
this all mean?’ asked a Moslem peasant who was present, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Were we slaves up till now?’ I remember a thing like 
this happening in Russia, and the difference between the stories 
enables one to estimate the vast difference between the political 
status of the two countries. When the Emperor granted his 
constitutional manifesto, a certain Governor, who was utterly 
bewildered by this novel Ukase, summoned the local elders 
and told them they had been granted freedom. ‘But you must 
remember,’ he added, ‘that this means you are free to do good 
and to behave well, but you are not free todo evil.’ ‘Ah!’ said 
a peasant, ‘it was just like that before, your Excellency,’ The 
Russian was sceptical as to the efficacy of any manifesto granting 
freedom. The Turk simply did not know what it was all about, 
because he considered himself already as free as the air, and 
rightly so.” 

In the second part of his book Mr. Baring has nothing to 
tell about the fighting, as he saw none. He, however, observed 
both the Bulgars and the Servians in their time of triumph 
and the Turks in their humiliation. He says that with the 
Bulgars patriotism is their religion, their art, their ambition, 
their recreation, their oecupation, their inner life. In Servia he 
noticed much the same spirit, but with it all there was the 
consciousness of older traditions, the tinge and hue of a rich 
and ancient literature, and rather more exuberance than the 
modest Bulgarians permitted themselves. The Bulgarians, 
according to Mr. Baring, discreetly ignore their successes like 
an English public-school boy who makes a point of assuring 
you that he is “no good at” something in which he notoriously 
excels. Mr. Baring’s estimate of Bulgarian toughness of 





hands of men possessing these virtues could not in any case 
have been very long delayed. 

Finally, Mr. Baring gives a haunting account of the cholera 
among the Turkish troops. It seems pretty clear that the 
disease was not in itself of a virulent type, but the victims 
suffered so much from neglect and the want of proper food 
that the mortality was appalling. The stoical resignation of 
the Russian sick at Sevastopol, as described by Tolstoy, 
could scarcely have matched the quiet and dignified suffering 
in silence of the unhappy Turks. Mr. Baring has no doubt 
that the almost entire disappearance of the Turks from 
Europe is a blessing; he has not a word to say in extenuation 
of their incompetence as rulers or of their collective cruelty, 
His tribute to their heroism in suffering is therefore the more 
weighty. 

“With regard to the sick, great as was the distress of these 

wretched victims, they were sublime in their resignation. They 
consented, like Job, in what was worse than dust and ashes, to 
the working of the Divine will. They most of them had military 
water bottles ; they used to implore to have these bottles filled. 
and when they were filled—thirsty as they were—they would not 
drink all the water, but they kept a little back in order to perform 
the ablutions which the Mohammedan religion ordains should 
accompany the prayers of the faithful. Even in their agony the 
Turks-never lost one particle of their dignity, and never for one 
moment forgot their perfect manners. They died as they lived— 
like the Nature’s noblemen they are—always acknowledging every 
assistance ; and when they refused a gift or an offer they put into 
the refusal the graciousness of an acceptance.” 
Mr. Baring tells us of the devotion of the Swiss lady, 
Miss Alt, and the Austrian lady, Madam Schneider, who, ona 
capital of £4, inaugurated the relief work in the terrible camp 
at San Stefano, but he modestly says nothing of his own work 
in the same perilous service. 





NEW COBBETT CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Mr. MELvILueE’s chief object in compiling these two volumes 
has been to string together a selection of Cobbett’s corre. 
spondence which has not previously been published. This 
selection falls into two main divisions. First of all, there are 
over a hundred letters to William Windham written during 
Cobbett’s Tory period, between his return from America in 
1800 and the quarrel of the two correspondents in 1806. 
These are from the British Museum ; and, secondly, there are 
a great number of domestic and miscellaneous letters which 
have been put at Mr. Melville’s disposal by Cobbett’s family. 
Among these may be mentioned an interesting series addressed 
to Queen Caroline, whose unofficial defence the “ contentious 
man” undertook with so much fervour. There have been 
many lives of Cobbett written, though none has equalled 
in native vigour and wealth of idiosyncrasy his own 
autobiographical essays in the Life and Adventures of 
Peter Porcupine, and Advice to Young Men, or the fragmentary 
reminiscences which are to be found scattered about the 
Rural Rides and Political Register. Mr. Melville was pro- 
bably right therefore not to elaborate the biographical part 
of these two volumes more than was necessary to give cohesion 
to the letters which they contain. At the same time one 
must remember in reading the book that it does not in fact 
give a complete view of Cobbett’s life or of his character. It 
must rather be regarded as a source from which the student 
can gather fresh material and the ordinary reader not a little 
very genuine entertainment. ‘lhe Windham letters will be of 
more interest to the student than to the seeker of amusement, 
for they are in truth rather dulland disjointed. In spite of the 
similarity between the character of Cobbett and the explosive 
and independent nature of “ Weathercock Windham,” and in 
spite of the fact that the two men happened to agree upon a 
few more or less irrelevant issues (witness their detestation 
of the Peace of Amiens and their dislike of the Volunteers), 
the basis of the partnership between them was too unsub- 
stantial, and the letters reflect this unsubstantiality. One is 
glad, however, to find that the book definitely establishes 
(though it was in truth reasonably clear before) the fact 
that it was not any failure of the statesman to provide for 
his correspondent out of the spoils of office which caused the 
rupture between the two. As far as one can definitely trace 
any cause, the quarrel seems simply to have arisen from 
the inability of Cobbett to play second fiddle to anyone. 








fibre, absence of slovenliness, directness, unity, and singleness 
of purpose makes one feel that the fall of the Turks at the 





* The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England and America, By 
Lewis Melville. 
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He was bound to address Windham as his superior, and 
although for a time his strong anti-Jacobin feeling threw 
him into the arms of the Tories, and the accident of one 
or two coingident opinions drew him and the Minister 
together, he could not long be satisfied with a subordinate 
position. If it flattered him to have his general views 
applauded by the Minister, the pleasure was far outweighed 
by the irritation of having his recommendations on points 
of practical detail neglected. ; 
In point of fact, Cobbett was never himself unless he had 
the world against him. “The little talent I have,” he 
says in a moment of unusual modesty, “lies in the way 
of plucking and tearing to pieces.” His egotism was 
too inordinate to allow him to run in double harness. 
Indeed it was only by the natural heat and inconsequence 
of his temper that he was saved from becoming the 
most monumental prig in history. “To communicate to 
others the knowledge that I possess has always been 
my taste and my delight,” he says in the Advice to Young 
Men, a book which has every ingredient of priggery except 
consistency and coolness; and in the Political Register 
he wrote with even greater complacence, “I think I may 
venture to say that the lives of few men have been marked 
with stronger proof of merit of every sort.” He never 
forgot that he had been a private soldier, the son of a farm 
labourer, and had risen to be considered the foremost 
political writer of his day, and he never for a single moment 
attributed his rise to anything but his own extraordinary 
virtue and capacity. And yet with all this there is sucha 
core of manliness and simplicity about the fellow that we love 
even his priggeries. That he was truly lovable is shown by 
the affection in which his family always held him. The idea 
was already familiar from Miss Mitford’s “ Recollections,” 
but the domestic letters, which form perbaps the most valuable 
part of the present volumes, confirm and amplify our realization 
of it. Nothing can be more delightful than the picture we 
get of his daughter Nancy (a lady with all his own strength of 
character) dressing up “the Governor,” for his visit to Queen 
Charlotte, in claret-coloured coat, white waistcoat, and silk 
stockings, dancing pumps and powdered head.” One feels 
that those who had best cause to resent his perpetual lecturing 
and his ineradicable egotism saw beyond them the innate 
simplicity and kindliness of the man. To them he was half 
a god and half a child. And if we are to understand his 
strangely capricious character we must learn to look at 
him in the same way. For there never was a more incon- 
sequent politician than William Cobbett. He could turn from 
railing at the “swinish multitude” to become one of their 
most consistent and devoted champions. With all his strong 
hamanitarianism and the really advanced views he held on 
education, he upholds prize-fighting and even bull-baiting 
as though they were articles of religion. He combined an 
extreme austerity of living and a hatred of luxury and 
ostentation with a prejudice against Puritanism which made 
his History of England long a standard work of Catholic 
educationists. He held up Tom Paine to odium and 
ridicule, and then made himself the laughing-stock of Europe 
by unearthing his bones and demanding a public burial and a 
national monument for them. His friendship and quarrel 
with Windham found a parallel in his political association 
with Burdett and the Westminster Committee. And all 
these changes, all these inconsistencies, he defends with 
an almost inspired violence. His first journey home 
from America is spoilt by the steerage passengers, “who, 
blast them, will starve and ought to starve... . God 
Almighty damn the lazy beggars!” And his invective 
against the rich has an equal inspiration. “I think it a 
duty to God and man to put the Nabobs on the coals,” he 
writes in a letter to Oreevey. “ They have long been cooking 
and devouring the wretched people both of England and 
India.” The tone is no more vehement when he is repelling 
some personal attack. “ Let them write on till their own pens 
are worn to the stump; let the devils sweat; let them fire 
their balls at my reputation till the very press cries out 
murder. If ever they hear me whine or complain I will give 
them leave to fritter my carease and trail my guts along the 
etreet as the French Sans-culottes did to Thomas Maudit.” 
So he defies his American critics in the character of Peter 
Porcupine. And it isevident that this vehemence was in no 
degree histrionic. He was sometimes moved to it by the most 








trivial causes. “I have been this day so ungovernably 
enraged,” he writes in 1807, “ that I have actually been unable 
to sit down to write or becalm my mind into a state for 
reflecting,” and then follows a long letter in the same key, the, 
whole of which one discovers, almost with a shock, to have 
been moved by the failure of some friend to send bim a con- 

signment of young trees for his plantation, It was this extra- 

ordinarily constant pressure of emotion that gave Cobbett 

his power. However ridiculous and bombastic he might appear, 

he could not fail to be impressive. He himself (though without, 

of course, recognizing the full significance of the incident) , 
gives us an excellent example. While he was making an, 
electioneering speech during his first campaign (at Winchester) 

“an attorney of the Rose party, who stood just under the. 
window, attempted to excite a clamour. But [ fixed my eye 

upon him, and, pointing my hand down right and making 

a sort of chastising motion, said, ‘ Peace, babbling slave,’ which 

produced such terror amongst otbers that I met with no more 

interruption.” 

However limited his outlook, such a man was bound to be 
an effective politician. And his limitations were remarkable. 
Noman had a more intensely material vision. In spite of his 
sure if rather crude literary instinct, and the genuine appre- 
ciation of natural beauty displayed in the Rural Rides, he 
had not a grain of sympathy for imaginative art. “I do. 
not recollect one romance ner one play in our language which . 
has not this tendency (i.e, to teach a contempt of virtue). 
How is it possible for young princes to read the historical 
plays of the punning and smutty Shakespeare and not think 
that to be drunkards, blackguards, the companions of 
debauchers and robbers, is the suitable beginning of a 
glorious reign?” Nor was he only limited in his apprecia- 
tion. He had not the humble martyr’s courage of a man like 
William Hone. His flight to America after the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act remains, in spite of his own and Mr. 
Melville’s defence of it, a rather unheroic affair. We know 
from Lord Holland’s Memoirs that it was largely distrust of 
his own power to face a crisis which drove him to exile. That 
his mistrust was justified isshown by the one or two occasions 
on which he denied the authorship of dangerous works, and 
by the offer he made (Mr. Melville shows conclusively that 
the offer was in fact made, though he himself specifically 
denied it) to discontinue the Political Register if the judgment 
against him in this great libel prosecution was not proceeded 
with. Nor were his financial transactions wholly above 
suspicion. Hw was ambitious of fortune, and proved him- 
self an able farmer and man of business. According 
to his own story he was making £10,000 a year when 
he fled to America. Yet there seems no doubt that 
he left debts of more than £32,000, more than half of 
which were unsecured. And the insecurity of his financial 
position undoubtedly had much to do with his flight. Then 
the story of his money transactions with Sir Francis Burdett, 
who was for long his staunch friend, leaves an unpleasant 
impression. One can hardly believe that a man of Burdett's 
generosity would have reclaimed as a loan a sum of £4,000 
which had in fact been intended as a gift. Moreover, the 
magnitude of the sum excites suspicion. : 

Yet when all is said that can be said against him, how big 
a balance of courage and honesty, of high ideal and Christian 
sympathy remains to William Cobbett’s credit! No man 
made more mistakes. No man was more often cbildishly 
wrong in his opinions. Yet few politicians have worked 
harder and more disinterestedly, and few have left behind 
them a larger legacy of good achieved. 





RUSSIA AND THE LIBERAL POINT OF VIEW:* 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
THERE are a certain number of people in England who, like 
Mrs. Jellyby, are always occupied with the atrocities com- 
mitted in distant lands, and among them no small number 
whose spiritual food is Russian horrors. There are old ladies 
in London who actually rave about Russia, their whole souls 
obsessed by the scandals and horrors of which they have read 
in the press, and of which they have heard at the great pro, 
Persian, pro-revolutionary indignation meetings. They are 
like those birds of prey that live on blood and never even eat 


“* My Russian Year. By Rothay Reynolds, London; Mills and Boon, 
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flesh. They gorge their pitifui souls with the blood that floods 
away from the victims of the Tsar and the bureaucracy. 
Wherever they go they bring Russian blood into the room 
and make it cry for pity. 

They have captured the Liberal press of this country. 
Even though the Liberal Government initiated the friendship 
with Russia, there is not a single pro-Russian Liberal news- 
paper in London. Friendship with Russia has been so hateful 
that there was even an organized campaign some months ago 
to break off the Entente Cordia}:, turn out Sir Edward Grey, 
and consequently rend the Liberal Cabinet. Prince Kropotkin 
and his revolutionary friends had so cleverly propagandized 
and worked up public opinion that they nearly persuaded 
Liberals to political martyrdom. 

Liberals were ready to find the mailed German bosom warm. 
In any case they would perish on the field of battle rather 
than condone the blood-guiltiness of Russia. For the matter 
of that, they thought we were weaker with Russia as an ally 
than without her :— 

“ And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

In these circumstances it is very surprising {that no one 
has written a book supporting this Liberal point of view. 
The time has long been ripe for a good solid volume written 
against Russia. Why has it not been written? The readers 
are waiting for it—it could not be a failure commercially. 

It is seven years since Mr. Nevinson wrote The Dawn in 
Russia—a false dawn presumably, since he and his colleagues 
have cried balefully ever since, “Nigbt! night!” Or, as 
Jean Paul Richter was quoted in a Daily News editorial on 
Russia some years ago, “As yet travails the twelfth hour of 
the night, nocturnal birds of prey are on the wing, spectres 
uproar, the dead walk, the living dream.” 

The latest addition to the literature on Russia is from the 
pen of Mr. Rothay Reynolds, My Russian Year. He knows 
the Russian language and has spent five years in the country. 
The astonishing thing is that Mr. Reynolds, who was the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily News, has spent 
his five years so happily that they went as quickly as one year, 
and he has been able to tell his story in Messrs. Mills and 
Boon’s Library of Charming Years. 

Mr. Reynolds has, indeed, produced a charming and a just 
book. It is concerned more with St. Petersburg than with 
Russia, and all true Russians aver that St. Petersburg is not 
Russia, or even characteristic of Russia; but all the same the 
author has given a lively, even a jolly, account of life at the 
capital. Those who look for horrors will find none in his 
pages. Russia has converted him. He is like the officer who 
came back to the High Priest saying, ‘Never man spake like 
this man,” and his editor might well say to him, “Art thou 
also deceived?” Mr. Reynolds has discovered that to meet 
the bureaucrats and officials of St. Petersburg 
“is to discover that they are not the villains of a melodrama, but 
differ in no way from the people to be met at a London dinner 
party. ‘Their wives and daughters are as tender and as sensitive 
as Englishwomen of the same class and often better educated. 
The sacrifices to duty made by many Russian Conservatives are as 
worthy of admiration as the heroism of the revolutionists to 
whom they are a prey.” 

Mr. Reynolds finds Russia “a land of liberty undreamed 
of in the shackled West.” As for prisons and their horrors, 
a well-known revolutionary who had been in prison both in 
England and in Russia said to him he’d rather be ten years 
in a Russian prison than one in an English one. This does 
not mean that the Russian was afraid of forcible feeding in 
our prisons or of dirt or of insanitary conditions, but simply 
that in Russia there is great freedom even in prison. “ You 
may be tortured; onthe other hand you may smoke cigarettes.” 
You can feast and make merry, you can go from room to room 
in a great prison and converse. The gaoler has a brotherly 
regard for you. You come out of prison more interesting to 
society than you went in. Prisons do not make criminals as 
they so often do with us. You could not say, as did Oscar 
Wilde, 

“Tt is only what is good in man 
That wastes and witbers there.” 
Some Russians would even go so far as the hero of one of 
Leonid Andreef’s stories, and aver that it is only what is good 
in man that ever comes out there. 

But Mr. Reynolds skips the whole question of prison 

horrors. That fearful barbarities are accomplished in Russian 





prisons seems very likely in the face of the accumulateg 
evidence that exists, but Mr. Reynolds does not care to givea 
substantial account of it. He holds that the methods of the 
revolutionaries were wrong, and since they sopght to win 
their cause by violence and actions of ferocious barbarity they 
cannot justifiably complain of repression by violence just ag 
barbarous. 

For the rest, the political differences of Russians are treated 
in a kindly spirit. Mr. Reynolds describes a political meeting 
held by the supporters of the Tsar, presumably in 1907 o- 
1908. One of the speakers made an address which is thug 
reported :— 

“ He had an enormous voice and shouted, 

‘Down with the Japanese!’ [Cheers.] 

‘Down with the English!’ [More cheers.] 

‘Down with the French!’ [Still more cheers.] 

‘ Down with the Germans!’ [Frantic cheers. ]} 

‘ Russia must bo saved’—[Sustained cheers ]— 
not merely for her own sake, but that the unhappy nations sitting 
in the darkness of the West may have the truth brought home to 
them. [Uproarious cheering, amidst which the band played ‘ God 
save the Tsar.’]” 
And the applause was kept up by a claque. 

Mr. Reynolds has nothing to say on the themes most 
damaging to the Russian Government—the Persian policy, the 
Lena goldfields scandal, the Malecka case, the packing of 
the fourth Duma. The book does not end with a conclusion, 
but with an account of an Easter night which we read three 
or four years ago in the Daily News. Altogether the book is 
too diverse in chronology to justify its title. Russia of 1912 
or 1913 does not seem to show itself in these pages. They 
mostly relate to 1907-8-9, and are consequently out of date, 
For the rest Messrs. Mills and Boon are to be congratulated 
on getting such a good account of St. Petersburg social life, 
balls, squashes, tea-parties abounding with gossip of all kinds. 
The Liberal view of Russian politics remains, however, un- 
stated, and therefore undefended. 





MORE BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS.* 


AmoncG the numerous books about animals which are now 
being issued by the publishers and, we believe, eagerly bought 
by an ever-increasing body of readers, many depend almost 
entirely on the camera. Photography has naturally done 
great things in providing a mass of cheap illustrations for 
popular and scientific books of zoology. We have, however, 
put first upon the list a book which depends for its success 
on pure literary merit. Mr. J. C. Tregarthen has added 
another delightful book to his series of animal biographies. 
This time he has chosen The Story of a Hare. He lays the 
scene in Cornwall at the beginning of last century. His 
writing is full of delicacy; and many happy phrases bring 
to the reader’s mind the Land’s End, the wild coast scenery, 
and the spirit of the open country. His knowledge of the 
habits of hares is complete, but the writer of animal stories 
is exposed to a difficulty. If he merely chronicles the doings 
of his animal the tale lacks human interest. If he plunges 
into the unknown depths of animal psychology he is bound 
to attribute human intelligence to his animal hero, Mr. 
Tregarthen inclines to the Jatter course. We do not criticise 
him for this. Many passages in his charming little story give 
the hare, and to a lesser degree the other animals, human 
powers of feeling emotion and of reasoning. The real 
thoughts of animals, he declares in the preface, “ must ever 
remain a matter for speculation.” The result is a tale of the 
Cornish wild, in which rustic men, smugglers, and hunting 
squires enter into our hare’s story, as well as foxes, otters, and 
polecats. 

From the hare we take the reader to deer. Ina slender 
volume of large print, illustrated with some excellent photo- 
graphs, Mr. Walter Winans embarks on a subject which has 


* (1) The Story ofa Hare, By J. C. Tregarthen, F.Z.3. With illustrations. 
London: John Murray. 6s, net.]——(2) Deer-Breeding for Fine Heads. 
By Walter Winans, F.Z.S, lustrated with photographs. London: Rowland 
Ward. [12a 6d. net.) ——(3) Dogs and their Masters. Compiled by Marion 
Chappell. London: Smith, Elder and Co. . net. ]—{4) Creature-Life in 
Australian Wilds, By Cyril Grant Lane, B.E.N.A. London: Henry J. Drane. 
[10s. 64.]—+{5) The Game-Birds and Water-Fowl of South Africa. By Major 
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Life of the Spider. By J. H, Fabre. Translated by Al a ‘eixeira de 
Mattos. With a mB. 5 by Maurice Macterlinck. London: Hodder and 
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never received much attention from owners of deer-parks and 
deer-forests in this country. In Deer-Breeding for Pine Heads 
we have notes based on extensive personal experience. Though 
few owners of forests appear to grasp the fact, Scotch stags 
are the worstin Europe. This is not surprising when so little 
is done to improve the breed, and the best males, instead of 
the worst, are consistently killed by stalkers. That feeding 
and care will work wonders Mr. Lucas, of Warnbam, has 
shown with park stags. Mr. Winans’s breeding and feeding 
experiments have also been successful. His paddock deer get 
pills of horn-producing physic buried in their mangolds. His 
park at Surrenden, in Kent, is carefully and intelligently 
tended. By a judicious introduction of wapiti blood (either 
Canadian or Asiatic, or both) he has produced a type of red deer, 
beavy, and possessing a splendid head of the red-decr type 
with many points. It may be objected by some persons that 
such a cross is not “a red deer,” and that such heads should 
be judged by different standards. Mr. Winans distinguishes 
ten very distinct varieties of fallow deer, and urges that park 
herds should be bred for purity like prize dogs. Most owners 
of deer parks take so little interest in their deer that the 
herds have degencrated into stunted mongrels. There are 
short chapters on roe, sika, and chital; and information that 
will be useful on fencing, feeding, catching, transporting, and 
breeding deer. In the last chapter, on “ Deer for Hunting,” 
our author defends the chase of the carted deer from the 
charge of cruelty. That the hunted “tame” deer is occasion- 
ally and unintentionally injured Mr. Winans does not deny. 
But the ignorance of those who attack field sports and hunting 
generally makes it easy to refute the charges they spas- 
modically bring. All hunting is, of course, “cruel” in a sense. 
But of all kinds there can surely be little doubt that hunting 
tame deer is the least cruel. 

A bock about dogs stands next on the list. Dog-lovers will 
be delighted with it. The worst of dog-lovers is that they so 
often praise dogs for qualities which they conspicuously lack. 
Thus on opening this book we find Ouida saying that what- 
ever faults a dog may have he is never “a snob.” Dogs 
and their Masters, by Miss Marion Chappell, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is a book for dog-lovers. Poets and prose 
writers of all times and various countrics are made to 
contribute to the canine anthology, and there is no lack of 
material. There are many classic passages about dogs, 
and a few which seem scarcely worth reprinting. But Miss 
Chappell bas culled freely. Some living dog-lovers have 


contributed sentiments or anecdotes, and the volume 
is prettily illustrated. Some of us are dog-lovers, and 
some people do not like dogs. There is, of course, 


no obligation to be a dog-lover, nor does any moral quality 
necessarily accompany a love of dogs, though dog-lovers 
always think so. Many historic dog-lovers have been persons 
of weak intellect or mean character. But the nobility and 
fidelity of the dog’s character has been such a fertile theme 
that the wonder is there are not more canine anthologies. 
Miss Chappell’s labours will be welcomed by all who, like 
George Eliot, think “Dogs are the best friends.” The 
objectionable qualities of dogs are quite properly passed over 
in this volume. We find Talleyrand quoted with a (?) for 
the classic phrase which he certainly never uttered. 

We come next toa book about the wild life cf Australia, 
written in a somewhat flowery style and illustrated with 
numerous photographs, of which some are good and others 
inferior in quality. Creature-Life in Australian Wilds is by 
Mr. Cyril Grant Lane, who describes himself on the title-page 
as “Lecturer to Geographical, Art, Literary, Zoological, 
and other Societies.” He has had long experience of the 
Australian bush, has observed the habits of the native 
mammals and birds, and has worked assiduously with his 
camera. Kangaroos, wallabies, wombats, opossums, native 
bears, dingoes, and pbalangers he has had opportunities of 
watching at close quarters. He followed at one time the 
business of trapper and fur-trader. Birds he loves. He has 
a chapter on “ Venomous Snakes as Bushmen see Them.” A 
rather egoistic note of personal adventure runs through the 
book, and even in the photographs the author's figure is often 
conspicuous in the foreground, “emerging from a wombat’s 
burrow” or sitting by a lagoon “where the author studied 
the habits of beaver-rats.” The assistance of a zoologist in 


revising the list of Latin names would have avoided some 
ludicrous errors. 








We pass to a new work on ornithology of first-rate quality, 
Major Boyd Horsbrugh’s Game-Birds and Water-Fowl a 
South Africa is a handsome and somewhat costly volume 
which will be of the greatest possible value tosportsmen in identi- 
fying the birds they have bagged. The author is thoroughly 
well equipped for the task he bas undertaken. “South 
Africa” means, roughly, everything south of a line drawn east 
and west through the mouth of the Zambesi river. Some 
sixty-five species are figured and described. “Game-birds” 
are interpreted somewhat widely to include bustards (ten 
species), stone-curlews, snipe, francolins (fifteen species), 
quails, guinea-fowls, sand-grouse, and three pigeons. ‘There 
are eighteen species of duck and goose, of which only the 
European shoveller is a British bird. But the Egyptian 
goose, now familiar in every public park in this country, 
is common over most of South Africa, though a poor 
bird on the table when it has been shot. At the end 
Major Horsbrugh includes, with an apology, the Hadada 
ibis, on the ground that being excellent eating it is wel- 
come in the game bag. The text includes a synonymy, local 
names, a short description, and a paragraph on distribu- 
tion. One or two, or more, pages are then devoted to the 
habits and food of the species. This brings us to the 
full-page coloured plates, which have been provided by 
Sergeant C. G. Davies, of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, and 
most successfully reproduced by the publishers. There is a 
plate of each of the sixty-five birds, and occasionally male and 
female, where the sexes differ much, are both depicted. 
Sergeant Davies’s drawings have all the minute and micro- 
scopic accuracy which ornithologists appreciate and which 
artists who are not naturalists depreciate. Every small detail 
of colour, every feather, every particular of bill and feet is 
reproduced with perfect fidelity, and yet the general effect of 
the picture is seldom stiff. The plates are of exceptional 
merit, and they naturally form an attractive feature in a book 
which exactly meets the wants of the ordinary sportsman. 
According to Major Horsbrugh, what ruins all shooting in 
South Africa is the fact that game birds are allowed to be 
sold for the market. South African birds are not preserved in 
any way. Immense quantities of feathered game find their 
way into the markets, and the constant drain is fast tending 
to exterminate many species. If this is the fact, the South 
African Government will surely be wise enough to estublish 
close times. 

We pass next to a translation from the classic works of the 
great French entomologist. Those who can should read Henri 
Fabre’s Souvenirs Entomologiques in French. Failing ability 
to do so they may turn to a selection of his observations on 
spiders published in English under the title of The Life of a 
Spider. Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos must have bad a 
hard task in producing a readable translation. The great 

rench observer of insect life has recorded all that he saw 
and much that he thought in a fashion which cannot 
easily be reproduced. But Henri Fabre is a great man in his 
way. His writings are voluminous and several translators 
have already quarried in them. But of these chapters on 
spiders one only has previously appeared in English, namely, 
in the English Review. The bulk of the book is devoted to 
the great black-bellied tarantula, which Fabre declares to have 
a bite fatal to sparrows and moles. M. Maurice Macterlinck 
contributes a somewhat lengthy preface to this volume. 
Speaking of Fabre’s works, he declares that evolution 
“emerges from these volumes in a somewhat sorry plight, 
after being sharply confronted with incontestable facts.” We 
rub our eyes. What does M. Maeterlinck think that zoclogists 
mean by “ evolution ” P 

The next book is for butterfly or moth collectors and 
breeders. The Entomologist’s Log-Book is a dictionary of the 
British Macro-Lepidoptera and their food plants, with entries 
alphabetically arranged in English and Latin. Synonyms, 
both generic and specific, are given. Mr. Alfred Georgo 
Scorer, who has undertaken this laborious task, has sup lied 
his fellow-entomologists with a mass of detailed information 
which hitherto has not been so conveniently available. 
Under each moth are the food-plants of the larvae; under 
each plant are the larvae which will be found on it. There 
are also short notes on life-history which make a volume of 
some four huntired pages of text, interleaved, for private 
notes, with blank pages. 

Lastly comes an animal book for children. The Zoo Con- 
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versation Book, by Mr. Edmund Selous, is never dull, and the 
dialogue between Hughie and the animals in the Gardens will 
keep boys and girls amused, and perbaps even enthralled. 
Mr. Selous is a vivacious author, and the conversations—as 
the saying goes—impart sound information on natural history. 
This is “ Hughie’s second visit” and a companion volume to 
his first, which appeared not long before. It is written in a 
style that will not fail to be popular with children and without 
any too extravagant attempts at fun. 








MY AFRICAN YEAR.* 


Mr. Cutten Goutpszury has written a singularly attractive 
book. He gives us the record of the daily life of an official 
somewhere on the Tanganyika Plateau for a complete year, 
through the rains and the dry weather, in sport and work, in 
good spirits and in desperate homesickness. The official has 
a wife, a delightful lady, who is as good a sportsman as her 
husband, and who fears not to be left alone at night at least 
twenty miles from the nearest European. (No uncivilized 
native willassault a white woman; that is left for those who have 
been daubed with our civilization.) Mr, Gouldsbury, whom we 
have known chiefly as a poet, reveals himself as a born writer 
of the causerie—easy, intimate, well-bred, with a shrewd eye 
to observe, and a temperament sensitive to the subtler 
influences of scene and weather. He does not attempt to paint 
too roseate a picture or to pose as a martyr, but depression 
on the Plateau does not seem to last long. “I have slunk to 
bed at seven in the evening from sheer, utter, and detestable 
boredom, to awake at dawn radiant with an energy just as 
wonderful in its way as the overnight depression.” The place 
is within a few hours of Tanganyika and three weeks from 
railhead, but the dwellers have their comforts and amenities. 
The neighbours are pleasant, though remote, and, as this 
dialogue will show, not uninteresting. 

Docror: Morning, Barney—how’s thing's ? 

Barney: Morning, doctor. Are you busy ?—because I'd like you 
to take off this finger of mine, if you have the time. 

Docror: My dear chap, one doesn’t take off a finger between 
= so to speak. What have you been doing to it ?—let’s have 
a look. 

Barney (exhibiting a much mangled finger, apparently held 
together by a well-used bandage): Dunno! Blood poisoning, 
probably—scratched it, going round the kraals the other night, 
and it’s been swelling ever since. I got fed up with it yesterday, 
and had a shot at taking it off with the scissors, but couldn’t quite 
get through 

There is sport to be had, which at its best is remarkable 
enough. Few hunters have Mr. Gouldsbury’s luck and find a 
herd of two hundred and fifty eland. There are some 
excellent pictures of elephant-hunting. ‘Here is a descrip- 
tion given by one cheerful young sportsman. “ Back view, 
like nothing so much as a very fat old gentleman in 
baggy trousers. Sideways on, like a motor-’bus. Moving 
off, something like a tug in a choppy sea. Coming for 
you—well, it’s pretty nasty, and they look a bit im- 
posing—that high-stepping sort of action isn’t as funny 
as it might be when you're standing still ten yards off and 
pretending to be a stump.” The same sportsman, having 
been nearly slain by a female elephant which he shot in self- 
defence, was about to be summoned under the game laws 
for molesting a cow with calf. “ Molesting—ye gods! I spent 
half a day trying to dodge her.” The official has midnight 
chases after smugglers from the Congo to enliven his time; he 
travels widely in wonderful scenery, which he describes with 
great power, and he gives us a most interesting and friendly 
picture of his neighbours in German East Africa. And yet 
much of the year is spent in anticipations of the leave that is 
to come at the end of it and the trip home. Perhaps that is 
as it should be, for we will never have such stalwart wardens 
of the remote marches if we lose our homesickness. We hope 
Mr. Gouldsbury may give us more of his life, for few writers 
of to-day combine the novelty of his material with so high a 
degree of literary skill. 





THE CASUAL WARD.t+ 
In prose Mr. Godley is a parodist and a very deft one; in 
verse he is an original humorist on his own account. His 
parody of the Cicero translation on the proposal to place 
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bicycles within the portals of the Bodleian could hardly be 
bettered ; nor his Thucydides on Influenza; nor the Taciteay 
Latin of the occult episode from the history of St. Edmund's 
Hall; nor the two Platonic dialogues, “ Philogeorgos, or 
Concerning Bribery,” and “ Phileleutheros, or Concerning the 
People’s Will.” The exact scholarship, the whimsical Toryism, 
the driest of dry humour, form a combination of which Mr, 
Godley alone to-day has the receipt. “The Journalistic 
Touch,” funny as it is, misses the nice decorum which is one 
of Mr. Godley’s charms. Delicate is the humour of “The 
Tutor’s Experiment” and “The Tortured Tutor.” For 
the prose, generally speaking, a particular kind of ex. 
perience is postulated in the reader. He should know 
not only Oxford but University politics. The verse 
makes a broader appeal, as does the admirable and 
searching apologue, “The Difficulties of Mr. Bull.” Mr, 
Godley satirizes fads and inconsistencies in verse which is 
full not only of metrical felicities but of crushing common 
sense. The reader is amused and delighted with the pinking 
of the rapier, and then suddenly impressed with a hammer 
blow. In “The Nation in Arms” we see this union of 
methods, and in all the pieces is something which is only not a 
sting because it is so good-humoured. Theidols of democracy 
are chaffed and bantered till somehow they seem a little 
loose on their pedestals. Nor do modern literary fashions 
escape, as in “ Art and Letters” and the brilliant “ Fragment 
of a Jargoniad.” If anyone wants to see how perfect is 
Mr. Godley’s skill let him read the last piece, “In Memoriam 
Examinatoris Cujusdem,” or the delightful verses on the 
Education Bill as a subject of conversation, from which we 
quote two stanzas :— 
“Lo! when each morn I carefully peruse 
(Seeking some subject for my painful pen) 
The Times, the Standard, and the Daily News, 
No other topic floats into my ken 
Save this alone; or Dr. Clifford slates 
Dogma in general; or the dreadful ban 
Of furious Bishops excommunicates 
Such simple creeds as Birrell, hopeful man! 
Thinks may perhaps appease th’ unwilling Anglican, 


From scenes like these my Muse would fain withdraw ; 
To Taft's still valley be my footsteps led, 
Where happy Unions ’neath the shield of Law 
Heave bricks bisected at the Blackleg’s head ; 
In those calm shades my desultory oat 
Of Taxed Land Values shall contented trill, 
Of Man ennobled by a Single Vote,— 
In short, I'll sing of anything you will, 
Except of theo alone, O Education Bill!” 





A SECOND EXPERIMENT.* 


A FINE literary style is sometimes a dangerous possession. It 
is invaluable when its owner has the right subject with which 
to mate it. But when the subject is wanting the style becomes 
a temptation. It stands waiting and desiring to be used, and 
what writer conscious of the gift can be expected to leave it 
idle? To the few, indeed, who have it in supreme measure—to 
Lamb or Thackeray—it does not matter what the subject is. 
They may be trusted to handle what they will and to invest it 
with their own special charm. But in other cases the man 
who has written well on worthy subjects, and knows that he 
can write about anything, is tempted to think that it does not 
matter what he chooses. The style is there, and what else can the 
reader want? The second series of The Letters of an Englishman 
will reveal, we fancy, that something more is needed. As they 
were read, one at a time, in the columns of a daily newspaper, 
it was easy to take for granted that they were as goodas their 
predecessors. Now that they are brought together in a 
volume the style, excellent as it is, does not always conceal the 
poverty of the theme. As they first appeared they were in 
place. They served, each in its turn, to complete the varied 
menu of the Daily Mail. When they are separated from the 
rest they are like a dinner composed mainly of hors d’euvre. 
There are exceptions, no doubt, to this description. It is true 
and worth saying that “the future of the novel depends not 
upon nicely constructed theories, not upon the absence of 
hampering restrictions. It depends solely and wholly upon 
the genius of the novelist.” Mr. H. G. Wells, whom “ An 
Englishman” is criticising, would have the novel be “the 
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social mediator, the vehicle of understanding, the instru- 
ment of self-examination, the parade of morals, and the 
exchange of manners,” and this account of the function is 
rightly dismissed with the reminder that the stoutest 
stumbling-block in the way of this theory “is the sad 
truth that novelists, like the rest of us, are men, not giants.” 
There is an excellent letter on “The Bible as Literature,” 
which notes the fact, not always remembered, that the 
Authorized Version is “ equally untouched by the splendour of 
Elizabethan and the extravagance of Jacobean prose. It is 
marked by the noble simplicity of ancient times.” From 
the translators’ address to the reader we may learn what 
their own prose was like, and gain an idea of the 
self-restraint which led them, as they themselves say, not 
“to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a 
bad one a good one, ... but to make a good one better, or 
out of many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against.” It is this “perfect discretion 
and humility” that differentiates the work of the translators 
of 1611 from so many similar efforts. So again the letter 
headed “The Knocking at the Door” is a sound piece of 
Shakespearean criticism, suggested, it may be, by a passage 
which the writer quotes from De Quincey, but worked out by 
apt illustrations. In Macbeth “the knocking within restores 
us to a consciousness of plain and innocent things. 
Those critics who reproach Shakespeare with tickling the 
groundlings’ ears in his comic passages prove only that they 
have missed his point. He is making no concession to the 
spirit of the people. He is merely removing from the mind of 
his audience a strain too violent to be borne.” 

On the other hand, there are some of these Letters which 
seem hardly to deserve the comparative permanence of 
book form. It is not an adequate description of oratory to 
say that it “ befogs the reason and obscures the intelligence ” ; 
or of Mr. Gladstone’s career that after 1864 “leadership was 
impossible for him”; or of the eloquence of Pericles that 
“as it blinded the eyes and dulled the ears of those that heard 
it, so it ensured the ultimate ruin of the State, and prepared 
the disaster of Syracuse.” Nor are we greatly impressed by 
the censure of Impartiality, because “ defying the experience of 
all ages, it demands that the head shall be the supreme judge 
of conduct and morality.” “An Englishman” prefers to 
assign this function to the heart, thus betraying an unex- 
pected likeness to Mr. Lloyd George. Some good points are 
made in the letter on the “ Decline of the Cockney.” Dickens, 
for example, “true child of London as he was, painted the 
London of his dreams in the colours of romance.” His 
Cockneys “are heroes or pygmies, not men. ... If Plato’s 
world of ideas exist, then Mr. Weller will be there as the 
supreme ideal of his kind and class.” But surely Thackeray, 
whatever he may have called himself, was something more 
than “a genuine Cockney.” To write of him that he 
“exemplified in his person all the virtues of Cockneydom, 
not to say engrossed them,” is not to deal with him either 
exhaustively or intelligently. Doubtless in his Cockney Travels 
there is what “ An Englishman” calls “apposite specimens of 
his Cockney humour.” But Cockney Travels was not his only 
book, nor is Cockney humour anything but a wildly ill-chosen 
term for the spirit which animated his work as a whole. 














CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.* 
Tue American author of this book takes a line which differs 
from most pleas for Socialism. There is the usual fluency, 
not to say diffuseness, in these four hundred and thirty pages, 
but it is the fluency of a writer extremely well versed in the 
literature of Europe and America. There is, further, an 
admirably fair statement of the case against Socialism, so 
honest indeed that one may hope that it will be convincing to 
readers, especially as it is not refuted by argument but only 
by assertions. These might be summed up in the sentence, 
Socialism is very beautiful, and is steadily coming to regenerate 
the world. The anti-Socialist case is put with a curiously 
masculine breadth, and there is evidence of power to see two 
sides of a question, as for instance the admirable side of 
Tolstoy’s idealism and the weakness or unsoundness of his 
teaching and practice. And yet there is an utterly feminine 
manner of sweeping everything aside before an almost 
ecstatic devotion to Socialism, an attitude illustrated by 





* Socialism and Character, By Vida D, Scudder, London: J, M, Deut and 
Sons, [5s, net. ] 
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the bland admission “that we must alter human nature if 
Socialism is to be a success.” We are told that “what 
happens to the individual soul is the only matter of real 
consequence in the world.” There is no refutation of “tho 
honest belief that Socialism is identified with a materialistic 
conception.” It is allowed that “many incentives to work, 
now operative, will be limited or withdrawn. ... In im- 
portant and new respects we shall all have to do what the 
State likes. ... In all probability we shall not enjoy this 
condition of things at all.” “Limit personal independence 
through external tyranny of mob or Tsar, you produce the 
slave.” In reply to the last sentence we are told, “ Limit it by 
the choice of the common will, you gain the only citizen who 
is truly free. ‘be advance of civilization is measured by its self- 
imposed restrictions.” To “ self-imposed ” acts of a socialistic 
nature we have no objection whatever. If all manufacturers 
voluntarily divided all profits with their workmen we should 
not protest, though we might fear the results to their energies. 
But Socialism, as generally understood, means State-imposed 
restrictions, and these measure the retrogression of civiliza- 
tion, not the advance which should be measured by expansion. 
Similarly no one could object to the excellent, if trite, daily 
self-examination recommended for those who would prepare to 
be good Socialists, The questions are suchas any humane person 
of high principles might ask bimself if so addicted. It is difficult 
to join issue with a Socialism which “when it comes will arrive 
as no imposition of an alien yoke, but as the satisfaction of 
a deep desire.” One can only say that no State Socialism 
will so arrive. We must respect the reverent attitude of the 
book towards Christianity, in spite of one sentence which 
foretells a Socialistic religion “as far removed from the 
empty monotheism of the eighteenth century .. . as from the 
crass tritheism of modern orthodoxy.” This is hard to recon- 
cile with the author's evidently earnest belief in Christianity. 
Though we are told that Socialism will be the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, we are not fora moment swayed from 
the belief that Christianity is an individualistic religion, 
appealing to each man’s spirit, concerned with each man’s 
character, and never relying upon compulsion or upon 
anything called a “ State.” 





FICTION, 
FORTITUDE.* 

Wauat Mr. Walpole says of the novel written by his hero 
may with some reserves and modifications be said of his own. 
It would be unfair to say that any of it is “incredibly bad,” 
but the description of Reuben Hallard as “combining a 
certain amount of affectation with a good deal of naked truth, 
and having the rocks of Cornwall as wellas its primroses for its 
background,” and again as “a book of promise, of natural 
talent, with a great deal of crudity and melodrama and a 
little beauty,” is substantially applicable to Fortitude. The 
title is explained in the opening sentences by the remark of 
an old Cornish gossip, “”Tisn’t life that matters! “Tis the 
courage you bring to it”; but it is not altogether justified 
by the record of the sorely tried hero, Peter Westcott had 
a magnificent physique, but he was not a Stoic. He was badly 
troubled at times with nerves, and at the crisis of his fortunes 
he owed his life not to any inborn force of will, but to the 
devotion and the nursing of his friends. It is emphatically 
not the story of a man who won through “on his own,” but 
rather of one who had constantly to be saved from himself 
and from inherited tendencies. So far from being self-sufficing 
and independent, Peter was extraordinarily susceptible to 
external influences, and endowed with a capacity for hero- 
worship only equalled by his power of hate. 

Mr. Walpole is evidently not one of those who believe in 
selection, and the perusal of Peter’s early record—the story is 
spread over some eighteen years, but is chiefly concerned with 
his life from twelve to eighteen and from twenty-five to thirty 
—needs no little fortitude on the part of the reader. The 
opening chapter describes a fight in a Cornish public-house 
between two men stripped to the waist. It is followed by an 
account of the brutal thrashing of Peter by bis father, a 
sinister but melodramatic figure, in whom the torturing 
instinct is the ruling passion. The household is composed 
of an invalid bedridden wife, a timorous unlovely spinster 


ad Fortitude. By Hurh Walpole. London: Martin Secker, [6s.] 
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aunt, and a doting grandfather who alternates between 
querulous senility and unholy amusement at the growing 
estrangement of his son and grandson. Peter's only relief 
is in his clandestine friendship with Stephen Brant, a 
gigantic farmer, the hero of the fight in the inn. It should 
be explained that the defeated antagonist had robbed Stephen 
of his sweetheart and was a wife-beater into the bargain; 
also, that when Stephen was not drowning his woes in liquor or 
pounding his rival into a jelly—for there is a second encounter 
in which he leaves the wife-beater for dead—he was a most 
genial and affectionate companion. Still, when his father 
decided to send Peter to school, the prospect of escape from 
home outweighed his sorrow at parting from Stephen. But if 
his father had chastised him with whips, the bullies and tyrants 
at Dawson’s chastised him with scorpions. The picture of 
Peter’s home life, repulsive enough in all conscience, is easily 
eclipsed by the horrors of this scholastic Inferno. Peter’s 
fists and his skill at games in the long run secure him 
a certain measure of respect, and he makes two friends; 
but his efforts to cleanse this Augean stable only make 
him acutely unpopular, and at the end of his last 
term he is hissed by the whole school. Returning home, 
he discovers the secret of his mother’s long seclusion—that 
her nerve had been shattered by his father’s cruelty; but 
their affectionate intimacy is cut short by her death, which 
Mr. Westcott ascribes to the excitement caused by Peter’s 
visit, Peter retorting that his father had been killing her for 
years. Fora short time Peter remains at home working in 
an office, but the lure of London is irresistible ; he accepts the 
offer of employment in a second-hand bookshop kept by an 
eccentric Italian, defies his father, who cannot do without 
someone to torment, and leaves the house over his prostrate 
form. Mr. Westcott, we are informed with quite unnecessary 
detail, had lost all self-control and taken to drink, the use of 
horrible language, and low company. 

The story improves greatly after this protracted and 
giuesome prologue, but the art of omission is not one of 
Mr. Walpole’s merits. He does not recognize that strong 
language does not make strong situations, and that there is 
no special virtue in testing the strength of a reader’s stomach. 
The hideous abuse which Peter hurls at his mother-in- 
law when his wife elopes is not only disgusting in itself but, 
to put it mildly, entirely disproportionate to Mrs. Rossiter’s 
offence. The only excuse, and a very poor one at that, is that 
in his delirium the strain of vileness inherited from his father 
suddenly emerges. In any case the utterances of delirium 
should be sparingly quoted outside of medical books. Those 
who survive the squalors and horrors of the first hundred 
pages will be rewarded by the scenes in the Bloomsbury 
boarding-house—quite the best thing in this singularly 
unequal work. If Peter was unfortunate in his family, he 
was for the most part extraordinarily lucky in his friends; 
and the strange, shabby-genteel lodgers at Mrs. Brockett’s 
are admirably drawn. Peter spends his leisure in writing a 
novel, and just when it is finished he throws up his job at 
the bookshop on discovering that it is a house of call for 
anarchists and bomb-throwers. Then follows a period of 
unemployment, dire distress, and starvation in the 
slums, from which he is rescued by the devotion of Stephen 
and the fortunate intervention of an old school friend. 
The novel achieves a resounding success; Peter becomes a 
literary celebrity, and marries a young lady with wonderful 
red-gold hair and great personal charm. She warns 
him quite frankly at the outset that she would be only 
a fair-weather wife, and in due course elopes with Peter's 
other school friend, a young man of the Steerforth type. 
Their baby had already died, and after nearly losing his 
reason Peter is once more rescued by his friends. On 
regaining his self-control, he returns to Cornwall, where he 
finds his father shrunk toa harmless ghost of his old evil self. 
Finally, this strenuous recital closes with a vision in which 
Peter sees himself as a naked but triumphant horseman— 
the figure symbolizing the phase of his career at which he 
has come to full stature physically and mentally, yet is 
stripped of all his possessions, thrown back entirely upon 
himself, and ready for everything. 

The story is very long, and would have gained greatly by 
retrenchment and reticence. But in its crude way it makes 
for righteousness; it exalts the nobility of friendship and 
exhibits the beauty of self-sacrifice, and its shining moments 
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atone for much that is gratuitously unpleasant ang 


depressing. 





Widecombe Fair. By Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
Four years of life in Widecombe are spread out before us here, 
much as the parish can be viewed in detail and in panorama from 
a neighbouring tor on aclear day. There is no particular plot, 
but half a dozen or more plots might be found among the 
families whose internal histories or external relations are set 
forth. The book is of great length (and apparently is only the first 
of a contemplated trilogy), with many descriptive passages 
of carefully chosen language. ‘These repay reading, for Mr. 
Phillpotts is an artist. He pays his public a compliment by 
demanding much of them. He faces the risk of irritating his 
readers by making them wonder whether they have inferior 
minds, unappreciative of his matter. He boldly piles up his 
sixty chapters of the daily life of a group of neighbours with 
scarcely any “comic relief”; though there is plenty of subdued 
humour scattered through these varied, comprehensive pages, 
Only two incidents stand out as far-fetched: one the unpleasant, 
patriarchal desires of a half-crazy, childless man; and the other 
the hiding of treasure by friends, to be found by the unworldly old 
man who has allowed his debts to accumulate disastrously while 
he has been wrapped up in archaeology and genealogies. There 
is one curious omission which detracts from the completeness 
of the picture and scems to argue a lack of sympathy. Widecombe 
is an entirely agricultural parish; the chief characters (who, by 
the way, bear the familiar names of Gurney, Hawke, Cobleigh, 
&c.) are yeoman farmers and their relatives or dependents: the 
scores of persons introduced are all, barring the postmistress, 
doctor, innkeepers, and a few others, engaged in agriculture, con- 
cerned with the fruits of the earth and with flocks and herds; yet 
there is not a word of crops and their influence on the life, 
practically nothing of cattle, sheep, or pigs, nor even of a dog. 
Apart from scenery, the interest is exclusively human, and with 
this Mr. Phillpotts has successfully packed a stout volume, 

Veiled Women. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall gives so intimate a picture of life 
in the women’s apartments in an Egyptian Pasha’s house that 
one wonders how he managed to obtain his facts. His heroine 
is an English governess who marries the son of the Pasha, and 
although Mr. Pickthall apparently thinks the ideals of Islam 
finer than those of Christianity, Barakah, as the Egyptians 
rename the Englishwoman, suffers the inevitable degeneration 
which apparently overtakes all secluded women. The action takes 
place in the days of Ismail Pasha and ends with the Arabi 
rebellion, in which Barakah’s only son is killed. The book is 
interesting more from the curious nature of the facts disclosed 
than from any subtlety of character-drawing or distinction of 
writing. Anyone who is curious to know how life passes behind 
the veil cannot do better than read it. 

Reapastp Novets.—A Knight of Spain. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An historical novel in which the hero is 
the illegitimate son of the Emperor Charles V. The local colour 
is cleverly laid on, but it is as well to warn the reader that the 
story never deviates into cheerfulness and ends in tragedy. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Social Environment and Moral Progress. By Alfred Russell 
Wallace, O.M. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The main theme 
of the first half of Dr. Wallace’s book is to show how little moral 
progress has been made in the world up to now. The second half 
is intended to suggest the means by which this progress will be 
achieved in the future. Holding that acquired characteristics 
cannot be transmitted, Dr. Wallace is driven to infer that no 
amount of education of the individual will improve the morals of 
the race. ‘Ihe only method by which this result can be arrived at 
is, according to him, the method by which improvements in 
physical characteristics are made, namely, by some sort of selec- 
tion. He is, however, strongly opposed to any artificial methods 
of selection—to race improvement by Act of Parliament. On the 
contrary he prophesies that this selection will come to be put into 
force by a natural process akin to what Darwin called “sexual 
selection” among animals. With the improvement in physical 
conditions now proceeding, and with the consequent reduction of 
infantile mortality, Dr. Wallace anticipates that the excess of 
females over males will disappear. This, he holds, together with 
a greater economic independence of women, will give to women 
“free choice in marriage” and “the power of rejecting all the 
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lower types of character among their suitors.” Women will in 
this way act as an automatic selective agency, and thus, Dr. 
Wallace concludes, the moral regeneration of the raco will be 
compassed., We cannot here raise the many obvious difficulties 
by which this theory can be met, and must content ourselves with 
drawing attention to its interest. 








The Baconian Heresy: @ Confutation. By J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 2s. net.)—The sane reader may feel more 
than a moment’s doubt as to whether it can have been worth 
while to write six hundred pages in refutation of the Baconian 
theory. Indeed, Mr. Robertson himself seems to have some 
qualms, and excuses his book as the product of leisure hours. 
But whatever may be thought of the necessity for establishing 
the main thesis, the process by which Mr. Robertson establishes it 
is interesting enough to justify the book. Nothing makes better 
reading than a good controversy, and Mr. Robertson pursues his 
in the most satisfactory way, for without any slashing or fireworks 
he quictly, and it is to be hoped finally, demolishes his opponents’ 
contentions. More than half the book is devoted to two of the 
main Baconian positions—the arguments that the plays contain on 
the one hand so much legal knowledge and on the other so much 
classical scholarship that they cannot have been written by 
Shakespeare. These two positions have never, as Mr, Robertson 
remarks, been satisfactorily dealt with by anti-Baconians, who, in 
their admiration of Shakespeare’s genius, have been loth to 
“blow upon” the profundity of his legal and classical learning. 
Mr. Robertson does so without hesitation. He shows by general 
argument, by an analysis of particular cases put forward, and 
especially by comparisons with other Elizabethan authors, how 
shadowy are the reasons for attributing any specialized informa- 
tion in these subjects to Shakespeare. This part of the book may 
be recommended, quite apart from the controversy, as an interest- 
ing addition to Shakespearean study. 


Fifteen Years of @ Dancer’s Life, with Some Account of her 
Distinguished Friends. By Loie Fuller, With an Introduction by 
Anatole France. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d. net.)—M. Anatole 
France in his preface speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of 
Miss Loie Fuller’s art and of her personality. “ She is marvellously 
intelligent,” he says. “ She is even more marvellously instructive. 
Rich in so many natural gifts, she might have become a scholar. 
1 have heard her employ a very comprehensive vocabulary in 
discussing the various subjects of astronomy, chemistry, and 
physiology. But it is the unconscious in her that counts. She 
is an artist.” The reminiscences in these pages will not disappoint 
the reader’s expectations. Miss Fuller’s life has been full of 
adventures, of difficulties conquered, and of successes achieved. 
She has stories to tell of many different kinds of people—of 
swindling theatrical managers, of crowned heads, and of such 
distinguished friends as Alexandre Dumas, M. Camille Flammarion, 
M. Rodin, and M. and Mme. Curie. Her occasional outbreaks of 
bitterness, as in her anecdotes of her relations with a famous 
actress and with a famous dancer, add zest to the story. An 
interesting relief to the narrative form of the rest of the book is 
afforded by a theoretical chapter upon “Light and the Dance.” 
One feels that Miss Loic Fuller’s immense experience in lighting 
effects might be of the greatest servico to theatrical producers if 
they cared to profit by it. 





The Influence of Baudelaire in France and England. By G. 
Turquet-Milnes. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We cannot 
help feeling that the “ Baudelairian spirit” is almost ridden to 
death in these pages. Mr. Turquet-Milnes is apparently quite 
clear as to what he means by it, and analyzes it for us neatly 
under three heads: (1) “The faculty of self-analysis and self- 
torment in love”; (2) “ Pursuit of sensation at any cost with its 
inevitable consequences ; perversity and madness on tho one hand, 
mysticism on the other” ; and (3) “ Moral anarchy, overwhelming 
pessimism, and terrible solitude of the soul.” It may perhaps be 
questioned whether this unattractive receipt really accounts for 
the essential merits of Baudelaire’s poetry; but it satisfies Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes, who proceeds to trace the “ Baudelairian spirit” 
through the works of a score of French and English poets. His 
criticisms are sometimes of interest, though we are never convinced 
of their profundity. Surely to find the “ Baudelairian spirit” in 
the drawings of Beardsley and the music of M. Debussy is to bo 
deceived by the most obvious superficialities, 


Our readers may be glad to know of a reprint in leaflet form of 
the letter from the Bishop of Carlisle upoa Evening Communion, 
which appeared in our columns on December 21st, 1912. Copies 
of this leaflet can be obtained from the Book Room of the National 
Church League, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.,at the rate 
of 2s. per 100 for distribution. 
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New Eprrions.—Stories of Red Hanrahan; the Secret Rose; 
Rosa Alchemica. By W. B. Yeats. (A. H. Bullen. net.)— 
Some of the best of Mr. Yeats’s prose writing occurs in this 
volume, which was originally published in 1897 under the title of 
“The Secret Rose.” It is now reprinted from the revised form in 
which it appears in the collected edition of Mr. Yeats’s works 
The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into English verse by James 
Henry Hallard. (Rivingtons. 5s.)—The merits of this translation 
are well known. In this edition, which is the third, a few alterations 
are to be found, 


6s. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Armytage (V. B. G.-), Labour-Room Clinics, 12mo............... (Thacker) net 
Babbitt (1.), The Masters of Modern French Criticism, 8vo (Constable) net 
Barker (E. H.), Wayfaring in France, Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 
Broughton (L. G.), The Prodigal and Others, cr 8vo (National Council) net 
Brown (F. H.) and Rankin (H, A.), Simple Pictorial Illustration, 8vo 

(I. Pitman) net 
Edwards (A.), Comrade Yetta, cr 8vo . . (Macmillan) 
Elliott (S. B.), The Important Timber Trees of the United States, 8vo 


2/6 
8/6 
7/6 
2/6 


4/0 
6/0 


(Constable) net 10/6 


H. G. Grattan) net 
Gingold (H.), Songs of a Woman, 8V0.........-.::seseecseeesrereesees (Hewetson) net 
Grubb (E. H.) and Guilford (W. S.), The Potato, 8vo . ....(Constable) net 
James (H.), A Small Boy and Others, 8vo ... 


Finnemore (H.), Pharmacy and Materia Medica for cr 8vo 













2/6 
5/0 


8/6 
(Macmillan) net 12/0 





James (H, G.), Principles of Prussian Adm (Macmiilan) net 6/6 
James (J. G.), The Prayer Life, cr 8V0..............000++++ (N nal Council) net 2/6 
Machar (A. M.), Stories of the British Empire, cr 8vo ....(R. Scott) 6/ 
Maguire (T. M.), Jackson’s Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2 (W. Clowes) net 3/0 
Metcalfe (C.), Peeresses of the Stage, 8VO ...........0:ccereeee (A, Melrose) net 7/6 
Moore (J. R. H.), An Industrial History of the American People, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Mumford (J. G.), A Doctor’s Table Talk, cr 8v0............-.000 (Constable) net 4/6 
Orr (C.), The White Man ; or, the Drama of the Adamites...(R. Scott) net 6/0 
Purser (C, L. C.), Apulei Psyche et Cupido, roy 8vo...... (P. L. Warner) net 6/0 
Redmayne (P. Y.), The Gulf Between, cr 8vo............ ...(Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Robinson (W. V.), Angel Voices from Earth and Heaven, cr 8vo 

(Allenson) net 2/6 

Strange Stories from the Lodge of Leisures, 12mo ............ (Constable) net 3/6 







Sunset of Mrs. D. Shi 
‘Thomas (E.), The Icknield Way, 8vo 


Westcott (F. B.), St. Paul and Justification, 8vo............... 
Whyte (A. G.), The Religion of the Open Mind, cr 8vo 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





LS gery GARDEN SUBURB is easy of access. 


Particulars of the best houses to let can be obtained from Ham 


pstead 
Tenants’ Estate Office, Temple Fortune House, Hampstead Way, Finchley 


Road, London, N.W. (Golders Green Tube). Write or cull. 








EST DORSET.—To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 


April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundin 
lovely scenery; 5 Bed, 3 Sitting-rooms; 400 feet altitude; post office an 
church one mile, station 3}.—Apply Box No, 603, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
UE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 


The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER in PUBLIC 
and COMMON LAW. Salary £300. The Lecturer will be allowed to do 
Chamber practice. Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be } 
on or before April 2lst, 1913, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars as to the conditions of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


N ORT HUM BERLAND. 
BLYTH SECONDARY SCHOOT. 














The Governors of the above school invite applications for the post of 
Candidates must be graduates (in Honours) of a 


SENIOR MISTRESS, 
British University, and must also be well qualified in Mathematics, Latin and 
English. Ability to teach Art will be a recommendation, Com i 


...(Ham-Smith) 6/0 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Wedgwood (J. C.), Staffordshire Pottery and its History, 8vo (Low) net 10/6 
(Macmillan) net 6/0 
cecnctenined (Watts) net 2/6 
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The London County Council invites applications for the under-mentioneg 
sitions in Secondary Schools and Training colleges vacant in September, 


913, 
. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

Candidates for the under-mentioned positions must have passed a fina] 
examination for a degree held by a recognized university. In special cases the 
degree qualification may be relaxed, provided the candidate is ot 
specially qualified. The commencing salary attaching to each of the appoint. 
ments is from £120 to £170 a year, according to previous experience, on a scale 
rising by annual increments of £1C to a maximum of £220 a year, 

1. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 

Form Mistress with Secondary school experience, to teach Classics, History 
and English. Candidates must have taken honours in a final examination fog 
a degree held by a recognized university. Musical qualifications a recom. 
mendation. Latest date for receipt of applications—28th April, 1913, 

2. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, 

(a2) Junior Form Mistress, also qualified to teach Botany and Biology in the 
senior forms. 

(b) Assistant Mistress, specially qualified to teach Geography. 

Latest date for the receipt of applications—28th April, 1913, 

3. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY. 

Form Mistress, with special qualifications in Geography and able to teach 
some Mathematics in the lower school, Latest date for the receipt of appli- 
cations—28th April, 1913, 

4. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM. 

Junior Form Mistress, specially qualified to teach Mathematics. Ability te 
teach Botany will be an additional qualification. Candidates must have 
taken mathematical honours in a final examination for a degree held by a 
recognized university. Latest date for the receipt of applications—9th April, 


1913. 
TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


1. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 

Full Time Teacher of Needlework and Cvokery. , £120 a year fixed, 
Latest date for the receipt of applications—9th April, 1913. 

2, HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Full Time Gymnastic and Games Mistress. Candidates should be trained 
in Swedish Gymnastics. Salary, £130 a year fixed, Latest date for the receipt 
of applications—28th April, 1913, 

3. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN. 

Full Time Teacher of Domestic Subjects, to teach Needlework, Cookery, and 
Laundry. Salary, £120a year fixed, Latest date for the receipt of applica 
tions—28th April, 1913. 

4. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM. 

Visiting Teacher of Cookery for ten hours work a week. Payment for the 
work wili be at the rate of 4s. hour for actual work done. Latest date for 
the receipt of applications—9th April, 1913. 

5. STRAND SCHOOL (To be removed from King’s College to Elm Park, 
Brixton, in September) :— 

Full Time Drawing Master. Salary, £200 a year, fixed. Candidates must 
have had good experience in secondary schools as Art masters. Latest date 
for the receipt of applications—19th —, 1913, 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on the date 
specified in each case. A separate form must be used for each appointment 
for which application is made. Every communication must be marked H.4 oa 
the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate is eligible for appointment to a school or 
college of which a relative is a member of the governing body. 

URENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


LONDOY,. 








Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
22nd March, 1913. 





salary according to qualifications and experience. Scale £120, rising by incre- 
ments of £10 to £155. A sum not exceeding £5 per annuum will be paid to meet 
a like sum paid by the Mistress in respect of premium for a deferred annuity. 
‘The appointment will date from the 14th day of May, 1913. Application 
forms will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope, and must be 
returned to the undersigned not later than the 19th day of April, 1913, 
THOS. RB. GUTHRIE, 
Bridge Street, Clerk to the Governors. 
Blyth, Northumberland, 


gS SSeeeersre EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
IRELAND, 


INSPECTORSHIP. 

The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland invite applications for the 
post of Inspector of Intermediate Schools. Applications, which should be 
made on the official form, and accompanied by copies of testimonials, should 
be addressed to the Assistant Commissioners, and should state age (which 
ust not exceed 45 years), University distinctions, and special qualifications. 

Special stress will be laid on qualifications in Mathematics and M 
Languages, 

Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained from the 
Assistant Commissioners. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be . as a disqualification, 

w. BUTLER, 


By Order, . 
W. A. HOUSTON, 
1 Hume Street, Dublin. Assistant Commissioners, 


-——— —_—— $$$ 


\SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
HEAD-MISTRESS COLCHESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the County 
Secondary School for Girls, Colchester. 

‘The salary will be £200 per annum with two annual increments of £20 each 
and a Capitation Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying scholars and 10s. for each 
paying scholar after that number, 

Applicants must be graduates of a British University or hold equivalent 
qualifications, and must have had experience in a Public ondary School. 

Application must be made on an official form to be obtained from the 
undersigned, together with further information, and must be returned with 
copies of three recent testimonials by the 19th April, 1913. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification, 
J. H. NICHOLAS, 

Secre 

















County Offices, 
Chelmsford. 
26th March, 1913. _ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites Applications for the Office of Registrar. 
The Salary will be £400 per annum. “5 a 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
otetion, with testimonials, must be received on or before Saturday, 
pril 26, 1915. 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, Deputy Registrar. 
March 20, 1918, did taaties 


tary. 














| hg pee pm CLERK (Junior) wanted. Must be under 
19 years of age, and a good knowledge of at least one modern foreigu 
language is indispensable. Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of 
arentage, education, and previous employment (if any) to the MANAGER, 
‘ire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard St., E.C, 


T. HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
JRHA 


HAM. 
A LECTURER in ENGLISH and a LECTURER in HISTORY (preference 
toe to one offering Geography as well), will be required in September 1913, 
egree and training essential. Salary, £80 with board, residence and laundry. 
Applications should reach the PRINCIPAL, from whom all information may 
be obtained, not later than April 11th, 1913, 


ECRETARY.—District Secretary wanted by Glasgow 
C.0.3. (Lady, 25-35). Duties include training students in social work, 
organization of voluntary visitors to So get, Salary according to experience, 
&c. One trained in C.0.S. work preferred.—Applications marked “‘ Secretary- 
ship,” stating age, qualifications, and ——, when disengaged, &c., 
enclosing copies of three testimonials, sent to SECRETARY, 212 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, before 3lst March, 1913. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. years’ course 
=? — No. 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

ondon, W.C. 























LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secon Training, and by 
the Cambridge § cate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are yw for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
pry ye H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
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E FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
| mea . —- UEEN ALEXANDRA, 


Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SUMMER TERM begins APRIL Mth. 

For culars of the College course of work for Senior and Junior 
Students, and of the School pre tory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
MM. D. Teatz), apply Secretary, 33 Harley Street, W. 

ents resi 


we Ce ytes a ee Re I may be obtained. eae 
TTIBBERT LECTURES ON MOHAMMEDANISM. 


The Third course of the New Series of Hibbert Lectures will be given by 
Prof. D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, on ‘‘ The Early Development of Mohammedanism.” 

The Course will consist of eight Lectures, and will be delivered in the 
Yaiversity of London, South Kensington, on Tuesdays at three o’clock in the 

April 8th—May 27th. Admission free without ticket, Syllabus 
will be sent on receipt of post card addressed to the Secretary, at University 


uare, London, W.C. 
Sam, Gentes Oy FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 








PRIVATE TUITION. 


FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 
schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience. Preparation for Public 

and Navy. odern house in spacious grounds. Healthy and 
beautiful situation.—The Rev. L. C. COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich. 


EV. OC. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 

GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 

preparation for Holy Order-.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “‘ Parkside,”’ Alumliurst Road, Bournemouth, W. 


OMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION.—A Bachelor of 
Music, M.A. and F.R.C.O. (married), has a vacancy in his home on South 
Coast for Resident Pupil. Organ, Piano, Singing, Harwony, Counterpoint, &c. 
Good Organ in house. Fine Climate. Recent success A.R.C,O., January 1913. 
Apply C. E. de M. LEATHES, 3 Goda Road, Littlehampton. 


= 














GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Gesse= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


8% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_—— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, T. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnerr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
hly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
mestic Science for Elder Gir 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasm 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 


Lows HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 





A 
wifery and 











HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 





e modern lines, Special attention ven to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

1 for van Examinations and for the Universities if 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 


COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 

her Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 

German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 

daily ; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 

teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 


J OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIBLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern es, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special edvanteges for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hoa. 

. C.MLS., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Col a Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large oot and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 
y ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. lead bMistween, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 861 Liscard. 


rpupoR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.  Estab- 
Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 








—— 











lished 1850, 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
Places of interest in Town. SprrciaLirres.—LECTURES in English, French 
| may Nag well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. T. 


‘T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
tO ABBOTT receives in ber well-appointed home a limited number of 
dsughters of gentiepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
snd talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 

triculation Standard taken if desived. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House Brondeximry 











——. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
The Drapers’ Company are about to award three Scholarships to enable 
8 ly promising girls to study at some place of advanced education, cither 
in special subjects to be cayperes wy the Company or for the Degree Examina- 
tion of a University in the United Kingdom. tThe Scholarships will be of the 
value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three years. To 
be eligible for them, — must be between 17 and 19 years of age on the Ist 
June, 1913, and must have passed some approved public examination and give 
other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The parents or 
guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education. In the award of one 
of the Scholarships, preference will be given to a girl who has for not less than 
three years at some time attended a School in the County of London. Further 
rticulars may be obtained on application to the CLEKK TO THE 
JOMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


io GIRLS, aged 13-15, can be received in a first-class 
Schoo! near London. Must be daughters of cultured parents. Thorough 
education and home training. 
Special facilities for Art, Music, Gymnastics, out-door life and nature study, 
Great attention to health. Moderate fees. 
Write F.T., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lp, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculun,. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under 9. “KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 

VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

TRE. inci : Miss E. M,. Pi M.A. (Newnh 
hf Se 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


_Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. cers’ daugiters 
66 guineas a year. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentia! School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physica! ‘Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
am Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to b Teach of Gy tics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedieh System, M e, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, . Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
ofters a full professional training in the following subjects : Swedish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 


IARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KEN?T. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE otis the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C,A, 
109 Colmore Low, Birmingham, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great a for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mist s; Teacher for Physical ining; 8 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


TJARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 

SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 
fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for .— Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, G ming). 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE. NORTH WALES.— 

Boardi Girls. Beautif situa’ in i grounds o 

12 acres. gg ah ~ of aioe “~— abroad. Tennis Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Le _ Mr. C, _~— 

fiore ; Secre' , Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pros uses orma- 

mand ems Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 






























































UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 

Coe Ei te Premchona an, Carpeniering, been, Fruit Preseryi wy = 5 

LILY HUGHES JONES, FR. 1.8, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. A 

TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

j i vile. us 

CO i Eee ee oer eT LC. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 

sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


= A M M E R I N G . 


“ The Beasley Treatment.” This Book giving the exy erience of one who cured 
himself after forty years euffering will be sent post free on applicatic n to the 
author—W, J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,’’ Willesden Laue, Brondesbury, N.W 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H.™® CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. Two years on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
oue year’s sea service, 


NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, 





12 SUCCESSES IN 1912, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 
For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W, BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.B., 
U.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
SOHOOL, 


(yizy OF LONDON 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
“ the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in 

ay next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, 
increasing to £35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. ‘a 

NEDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 

£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 

17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, in some cases almost 
entirely covering fees. July 1-3. 
AAS ee ARMY AND INDIAN POLICE CLASSES. 
EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive preset high above the Thames Valley. 
we Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


TPeswicos SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
_ Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 





























Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Boys from si 2 ens souneel ter dat 
oys from six years of age prepar or wich Co! or Public 
School. Modern Buildings on high open ground, Moderate een Entire 
charge where parents abroad. 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 Ids, (54 ) 

will begin at 9 a.m. TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on 

September 2st, 19 Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 

CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 13th. For 

further pertioulnss apply to Rev, R. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham, 


‘WILLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 














A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon, 
Full prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 4th, 


) | eeeeeer 44 SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

lace on June 24th and 

aster (R, G. ROUTH, 





The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head- 
BI.A.), The School House, Bnomsgrove. Pee A 
| HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

pers open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 


July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
bt Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recentl 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9,—LITTLETON C, POWYB, 
MM.A., Head-Master, 
AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Reyv. F. 3, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &o, Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


| LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi 

tities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, 3 ay Lith, is. acheter 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundatiorerships, Entrance 

Scbolarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.— Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
AJ C,H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 16, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HPsom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides: 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
Jeaving Scholarships to Universities and } ospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


‘RLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June 19th and 20th 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTB ® or the Cler& ta Governors, 











OLEY’S TRUST AND JOLLES’ TRUST.—BOyg 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Drapers’ Company are about to award three 
Scholarships of £60 per annum tenable for two or three years at any Uni 
or Institution of technical, professional, or industrial instruction approved by 
the Company. One of the Scholarships will be reserved for boys who have, for 
not less than two years at some time, attended a public Elementary 
and in the award of it preference will be given to a boy who has attended such 
a school in the ancient parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St, Leonard. 
Candidates must be between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist June, 1913, and 
the parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he 
needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. The 
Company will sho have the right abe to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 per annum, tenable for three years, at King’s College, Cambridge, a son o¢ 
grandson of a freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of 
with forms of eoptestons, may be obtained from 
O THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, 


Further 
CLERK 
Street, E.C, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th, Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS wig 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior og 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or resi ia 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. Tee 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to tke 
BURSAR, The Collegs, Cheltenham, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay. 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication De; 

Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 








rporgu AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only, 
pon r. coeds the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhougs 
an xford). 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pz W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house is 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examinatioa, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 


ACBasstostun as COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 




















Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
Open-air life for delicate boys, __ 


arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Bev, A, H, COOKE, M.A, 
Head-Master. sl gpl ste ttl DE |e F 
Sy ae VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 
1578, Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and 
complete school block recently added, Situation — bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 

attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 

Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A, (Cantab.). 














TILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


Schools and Navy. Entire charge where nts abroad. tus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, %. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Ox! ord). 





N ENGLISH SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND.—Biensis, 
Glion-sur-Montrex . PUPILS pre for NAVY (new regulations), 
ARMY and UNIVERSITIES, Special facilities for French and German. 
Good laboratories; 2,100 feet above sea, 800 feet above Lake of Geneva. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, football, hockey, golf, and winter sports. One of the 
principals, Mr. 8. W. HALLOWS, is at present in England. For prospectus 
apply to him at Bridge Cottage, Broxbourne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankia. 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Prepaation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Aduress : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 











H 


OLIDAY OOURSES. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris).—Madame et 
Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, recoivent un 
ou deux jeunes ns anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
visiteuse.—Lecons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux Touraine. 





Course of stud 
PHONETIC 


Meilleures références. 
‘DARIS (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 
Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 


deux jeunes filles yom désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses 
Legons de Francais, 


usique, Art, Meilleures références, 
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Iss IDA KALLMEYER’S Children’s Home for the 
| Daughters of the Upper Class, Ahrensburg, near Hamburg, 80 Hagener 
aie Sarrounded by gardens and forests, the HOME is specially adapted 

delicate children and those requiring a holiday. Two doctors in attendance. 
Sect education, f and careful supervision. Suitable for children whose 

ts reside abroad or are obliged to travel. Medical certificate required. 
son application to Miss Kalimeyer, ~_ a ; 

VARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. _ eg 

F>ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Lancuages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

jses and unds. Hot and cold baths. Spocial attention to health. Out- 

rexercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
estion to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


— 








EOPLE wishing to economise amidst simple but refined 
surroundings in a quiet and very prettily situated Thuringian town, half 
an hour’s ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational 
advantages and best ——_— to learn German, can be received en pension 
for 25s. per week, including private sitting-room for families. Conservatorium 
of Haske (soven guineas per annum), detached house in ducal grounds, dry, 
Wwacing climate, tennis, good concerts, large libraries, late dinner, best reference 
amongst English Army and clergy. Address Fri, Marie Seyfarth, Palais 
Angustenburg,Gotha, : Pee, 
REPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
afew Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons. 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. Write for partics. to Mr, JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 


UITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 
a German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 
villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life. Detailed 
tus. Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 
(née Countess Strachwitz), Eiserach, ‘}hiaringen, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
EW ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR THE NAVY, 
to take place in June, for boys between 17} and 19 years of age. The 
examination will be on very similar lines to the Competitive Examination for 
Woolwich. 
Advice about SUITABLE TUTORS will be given free of charge by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, cnd CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., Educational Agents. 
Advice also given as to all kinds of SCHOOLS and Tutors’ Establishments. 


BrFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
who will be glad to supply 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 

(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personal!y acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD &TREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





== 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be a to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, Yhen writing 

state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 00 Schools, 1,000 Llustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Edvcational Agents, M43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pose: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

a 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 
‘CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 


Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees sired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


: 122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
4 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
ide—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address ; “Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
G TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
kK Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.—April 22nd: Italian and Swiss Lakes. May 23rd: Carpathians, 
with Danube and Rhine, Vienna, Budapest, Lake Balaton, &e. Later: Holland, 


Tyrol, Russia (with St. Petersburg, Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Crimea, &c.), 
Spain, India.—Miss Bishop, ‘‘ laslemere,””’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


| 10s. 


CRUISE. 





MAY &th.24¢th. 
From MARSEILLES to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, SOUTHAMPTON. 


and 





Dr. HENRY &. LUNN, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W., 
@ilo 10s. ROME YOUR 
Ow —— 
Hotels and return ticket, short sea rorte with exter n Naples, Florence, 
Venice ' rs 





Dr. HENKY 5, LUNN udon, N.We 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mart, Rovure, 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal, 


U §10N- 
CASTLE 
LINE. | 

} 


For further informati 
Street, London, 


n apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


(amaer ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service, 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH),—BEeautifal gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
Epteten, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position, 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required. Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Lisington, 8. Devon. ‘Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vele. 


e TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 237 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR THE HOME. — Gold 
CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1523. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
. FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS experiencing difficulty in finding a publisher are 

invited to submit their MSS., upon either general or special subjecta, 

to the MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, W.C, 
New authors accorded special consideration, 


‘\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 

4 REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms civen.—Write Box 885, 

Reynell's Advertisement Offices, 4 Chancery Lane, W.C. a 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS grante1 thereon by 









J ONEY 
Jewellery, WATCHES, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS 
for parcels, or offers 
R. D, & J. B. FRASER, 





made, 


Ltd, 





The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
__ Estat lished 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

‘ House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
} Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s, 3d., 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiie!! 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayt Mewonrtt), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parnow: H.M. Tur Krvra, 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, 


7 . — 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ap 

undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this import 

£11,000 is required annually. Subscrit Lions 

Treasurer: Tue Eant. or Hannowar. Secretary: Ux 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


nt hospital 
ire needed, 
prrey H, Uamreirow, 
“ 


AND GILLOW, 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PICTURE GALLERIES 
(2nd Floor) 
NOW ON VIEW 


TARING LTD., 


A fine collection of original paintings in oil, comprising pictures by 
CROME, PATRICK NASMYTH, STARK, 
ROUSSEAU, GEORGES MICHEL, COROT, 


VAN STRY D'AUBIGNY, 
Also a selection of Water-colour Drawings by modern 
engravings and etchings, in proof and print states, 
mezzotinuts in colour after the ISth « 


ntury hagiish 
WARING AND GILLOW LTD., 164-180 Oxford Street, W, 





irtiste, and standart 


y some Oo p> Cuost 













Watérman’'s 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


THE PEN 
OF KINGS. 


THE KING 
OF PENS. 


Makes writing a de- 
light. Nibs to Suit 
all Hands, Every 
Pen Guaranteed. 






In Silver and 
Gold for pre- 
sentation. Ob- 
tainable from 
Stationers and 
Jewellers 
everywhere. 


Booklet Free from 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd. 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 

(New York: 173, Broadway.) 
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SECTIONAL. 


BOOKCASE 





The Booklover’s Best Bookcase 
As a means of ensuring perfect protection 
and orderly arrangement with accessibility, the 
equal of the “Gunn” is not to be found, 


PRACTICAL—HAND SOME 


A “Gunn” Bookcase is always 
ahandsome and finished piece 
of furniture. It never pro- 
claims its sectional construc- 
tion, and there are no visible 
locking arrangements or ugly 
projections at the sides. Every- 
thing about a “Gunn” is of 
the very best quality. In a 
“Gunn” you have a worthy 
house for books and an orna- 
ment to any room. 


Each section of the “ Gunn” is 
fitted with a glass door which 2 j 
slides back on invisible roller A small beginning with the 
bearings above the books, and **Gunn” system in Figured 
which can be quite easily un- Oak or Birch. 

hooked for cleaning, D. Top Section... ... £012 
A. 9%} in. Book Section 0 16 
B. 

c. 





Ti ” = Py 

ay sections are obtain- 11} in. Book Section 0 18 
able in a range of standard 13}-in. Book Section 1 0 
sizes. There are also sections F. Base Section... 0 
with partitions to accom- i a a 
modate very small volumes, So lS 366 ss6 
Avoid imitations. The essential features that make the 
“GUNN” system so practical are protected by patents. 
aa If interested, write for illustrated descriptive Booklet 
No. 11, containing photographic reproductions of the various 


Gunn’s styles and detailed information about the ‘*Gunn’” 
system, sent post free with the name and address of nearest Agent. 


WM, ANGUS & CO., LTD., 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, London. 


@ocoo 


























G ILL A EIGATE L® 
THE SOHO | GALLERIES. 


The "eae Stock of Genuine Antiqzves in London. 











We invite inspection of our stock of genuine 
Heppelwhite Furniture. A large and varied 
collection on view. Write for “H” Booklet 
post free. 


73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 






















The ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install. EASY to handie 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 Cannon St. London, E.C. 


Tel. : 5438 City. 











——, 
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Little niceties at table 
show the taste of the 
sowesee: ‘the snowy cloth 
the shining ethene the 


fresh flowers & 


Cerebos Sait 
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LOTUSS 


OTUS aim at a very high 
| standard of boot making 

and have nearly reached the 
perfection of handwork. For 
assuring the comfort and satis- 
faction of wearers, the Lotus 
system equals and often excels 
the old method of making to 
measure. Write for catalogue 
illustrating all Lotus boots and 
oes for Men and women, 







Letters: 
The Lotus Shoe 
Makers, Stafford. 

Telephone: 

No. 6989 

London Wall 


Carefully selected leathers, splendidly made and delightful to wear, 





———_——— 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL GCOC0GA” 








When brain or body is weary the digestive 


powers are weakened and distaste for 

Mental or ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
Physical such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys’’ DIET 
° is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
Fatigue easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 

Of Chemists recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 


16 and 3/- per tin. —add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C”™ ** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 








No.3. THE HAIR CARDER 


[* is no uncommon thing for a 
Heal Mattress to be in con- 
stant use for over 40 years. This 
extraordinary life is imparted by 
the Heal method of “carding” or 
teasing the horsehair by hand only, 


Machine-carded hair quickly 
loses its life and resiliency owing to 
the hair being broken up into short 
lengths—hand-carded horsehair can 
be cleaned and re-made over and 
over again, retaining its elasticity 
and comfort. 


A little Booklet, “Notes on Bedding,” will be 
sent free on request to readers of this Journal. 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
Ovursipse Pacs (when available), Fourrens Gutyeas, 
ee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£i 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............. 6 6 ©} Half Narrow Column ........... 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
Comranxres, 

Outside Page .....ccccceceecerees A FB. Oa: Siiciitticin f£isik @ 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andlsa 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an iach, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” Lia, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 


Parante mm Apvanycr. 
I 
Yearly, a i Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom cccceccescoescecccosososeccosssooses eo £1 S @ums | a poe 0 7 2 
Including poe » to any of the British 
Colones, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........-ceeseesceeeee SH 6 «us i. 2 0823 


1 WetiretTos Sraeet, Srranp, Lonvon, 































THE 


You Can Retire from Business 
on a Secure Income. 


Many a man keeps on working because he thinks he cannot afford 

to retire. If he were to retire to-morrow the loss of his personal 

earnings would seriously affect his financial position. He would 

bo forced to retrench—to move into a smaller house—to forego 
many comforts and practise many petty economies. 





By exchanging his low-yielding investments 
for a Canada Life Annuity, a man past mid- 
dle age may double or even treble his income 


For example :— 
A man aged 68, investing £1,000, receives £127 7s. 9d. for the 
Other rates for men and women are equally 
attractive. 


rest of his life. 


The Canada Life is the Oldest Colonial Assurance Office, and 

occupies a financial position second to that of no Life Assurance 

Institution in the world. Its funds arecontrolled by the Canadian 

Annuities are secured by the Company’s assets 
of £10,000,000. 


Government. 


Write for Special Annuity Booklet, stating age, to 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 43” 


per 
oz, 


per 
Oz. 


per 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARMY ‘REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1913.—CONTENTS: 


Unity or Conrrot m Imrrrian Derence. By Capt. E. ff. W. Lascelles, 

Lecrures on THe Sovta Arrica Derence Act, 1912, By Brig.-Gen, G. G, 
Aston, C.B., A.D.C. 
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Uvuririne at Manauvyres. By Lieut.-Col. W. G. Simpson. 

Tur New System or TRANSPORT AS CARRIED OUT BY THE BLUE Force purwe 
Army Maneuvrss. By Col. P. E. F. Hobbs, C.M.G. 

Tas TexniroriaL Force: Some SuGGESTIONS aS TO HOW TO EnsurE Reouias 
ArtenDance aT Dritis. By Lieut.-Col. F. L. Morrison, V.D. 

Freepom or Maneuver. By Maj.-Gen. E. S. May, C.B., C.M.G. 

ENGINEERS oF THE Exreprrionary Force, By Lieut.-Col. F. B. Maurice. 

Tae Lonpon Scuoon or Economics anp THE ARMY. By Maj. R, B, Airey. 

Tur Scuoot oy Gunnery, SHornurrness. By Maj. A. J. Peile. 

Tue Pioneers oF THe GERMAN ARMY, 

Tue Jaranese Fretp ARTILLERY: Berna Extracts From Rerorts by Lieut. 
J. H. Mitchell. 

IraLy AND HER Army. By Capt. C, J. C. Grant, 

With Maps, Diagrams, Photographs, and Reviews of Recent Publications. 


Published for His Majesty’s Stationery Office by WYMAN and SONS, Ltd, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.; or H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE (Scottish Branch), 
Edinb argh ; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin.—PRICE ONE GRILLING. 


THE NATIONAL "SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., .c. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2s 6 


£ s. + | 
«- 25 0 O | Members eee eee -». 1010 
—-_ PAYMENTS, 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents Associates, with Literature 

Mer bers ? ? 0] and Journal 05 8 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on t 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Ojice, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtained at the towest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
THE LARGEST BSCOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


ies a for Rare Books, First Editions 
anguae d Out-cf-Frint Books. r 


Any of the aitenaemn post free on request. 


Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 

Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 

Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 

Catalogue of Stationery and Library 


Newly Published 


Catalogue of 
Books. 


tated Catalogue of Second- 
a New Books at greatly 
geduced prices. 
Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
requisites, 


prices. 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AN UNSQUALLES CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


(Particulars on application.) 
Orders hy pest receive immediate attention. 
Free delivery within ited Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 
376 to 3884 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Daghene 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London,”’ 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 

on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: ‘Mayfair | 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londo . 


“The World is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 
3d. 


READ The White Man’s Problem. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 


Guamemease : CARTWRIGHT & RATHAY, Ltd., 
Band 14 Brown | Street, Manchester. 
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AGAINST POSSIBLE ATTACK ? 
By His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop 
of Westminster. 
*Taz Promisey Lawnp.’ 
By L. A, Ather'ey-Jones, K. 
Paarce anp nen AnGenian Prosirm, 
By Vhilippe Millet. 


By Harold F, Wyatt. 

Axcric Exrioration rs Suakesrrane’s Era, 
By Sir Sidney Lee. 

Waar SHAKrsrrare saw in Naronre. 

By Sir Edward Sulliy 

Tux Soctat Data oF Rapicaism. 
By W. H. Mallock. 
aT DROGHEDA: A 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices, 


C., M.P. bottle, 
found very 
usually sold at 


Tus Forvre oF Aviation. The appreciation this 


cures us 


ran, Bart. fidence in submitting 


Moar Licnt on CromMWELL 
Resorsper TO Dr. Murray. 
By J. B. Williams. 


Stat 


Paid to any Railway 


Tar Two Tuomas CaRLYLrs, 
By Mrs. John Hall. 


Feorsa Home RuLE AND TUE GOVERNMENT OF 
Instanp Br. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Chameneed, 
Tux Paesent losirion or ( a 
ty Edv wyn Bevan. 
Gesreat Woirr axp Gray's ‘E LEGY. 
By Beckles Willson. 
Tax ScerPiice wot a Mass VESTMENT: TWO 
aeriies To Dr. Wickuam Lrae. 
(1) By oo Right Hon, Sir Edward Clarke, 


JAMES SMITH 


LIVERPOOL : 


(2 


By Walter Alison Phillips. 
*Gitanjali 


By Ernest Rhys. 
Tas Isrernat Conprrion oF Great BRITAIN IN 
Tis or Wan. By Major Stewart L. Murray. 
Tux AcuinvemENTS axND Horrs oF tue GREEK 
Nation. By Alex. Devine. 
London: Srotriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
o 5 New Street ‘Square. 


Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund 
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Birmingham. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent } 
The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 
superior 
higher prices, 


with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
in London and 
Provinces gives us additional con- 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Doren bottles er 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage | 
m, including Cases and Bots, | 

rial Orders oj 1 Lozen Bots, Deli veered Carriage Peid, 
All who know there wines tell us there is no 
Cleret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiITeD. 


Keserved Lis — of Proprietors £3,000,000 
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YUST_ PUSLISHED, 
THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 


Being the Annual Report of the Work of the Church Army 
among the Outcast, the Criminal and the Distressed for the 
twelve months ended 30th September 1812. 


244 pp. Price (to non-subscribers), 1s. post-free on application te 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


OOKS. —Skene’ 8 Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, § 28s.; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Ola English Glasses, £2 2s.; ‘Ihe Whist 
Table by * Cavendish,” 6s., pub, 3ls. 6d.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 
10s. 6d. ; Donnelly’s Atlan tis, the Antediluvian World, 10s. 6d,; Wilson's T: ales 
of the Borders, 3 quarto vols. -» half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Children’ s Encyce! ope dia, 8 
vols., 45s.; Hume’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham's Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of ‘British 


Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 2ls. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac's 
Novels, 30 vols., 4 17s. 6d., pub, £14; Morison’s "Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Segoe t., Bir ngham. 


HATC H A RDS, Boshwatievs. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 dinicsanennatnininciond Ss w. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 

plate, and that such plate should have a 
| personal interest as displaying hie arms or 
| crest or some individual characteristic 
| taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
| work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
| rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
| purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 

as 17s. 6d. for the desien, block and 100 

plates complete, to four or five guineas or 

more for the best copper-plate work— but 
| in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
| as I specialize in the work, 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
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& COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1880, 
.. -£1,500,000 


£1,450,000 iS now & 


THE AUT HOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
=, Southwark, London, S.E.) contains hi air- 

aper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
beedone Sixpence each, per dozen, ruled 
er plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
er plain. Authors should note tl at Tur 
LeapENHALL Press Lrp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
___ Duplicate copies 3 Sh ould be retained, 


STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


5s. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Austral an States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS a 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


re purchased or sent for collection, 


on 
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their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this ccnnexion 
it may be suggested thut a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 


49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY < 

PACIFIC LINE PORN Steamers 
ORISSA (Tw. Se.), tons, April 5 

Handbook on Application, 

R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.c. and 
32 Cockspur Street, & W., London. 

P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


5,500 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
NASH AND SOME OTHERS. 


By C. 8S. EVANS. 6s. 

Tur Times.— Mr. C. S. Evans has achieved the rare feat of writing a 
thoroughly good book about schoolboys. Instead of trying to follow the 
beaten track that starts from the Close at Rugby, and little by little seems 
to get further and further in almost every instance from the actualities of 
school life, he has turned over the comparatively virgin soil of the elemen 
Council schools of London, and has found a goldmine of human interest 
humour.” 


THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE. 
By LEONARD WOOLF. 5s. net. 


Tur Times.—‘‘ Mr. Woolf has written a really haunting story, which exem- 
plifies to an uncommon degree the higher uses to which fiction may be put,” 


BRIDE ELECT. ,y A.M. cHAMPNEYs. 6s. 


Mornxinc Post.—‘ Miss Champneys has ‘managed’ a complicated situation 
with much skill; attracting us further by minor characters of lifelike variety 
and holding our interest from first to last. ‘ Bride Elect is excellent reading. 





Now Ready at all Rooksellers and Libraries. 


Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record 
of his Work and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Morsine Post,—“ Sir Frederick Maurice was one of the greatest writers on 
military subjects whom this country has produced. ‘The judicious selection 
which his son has made from the mine of material which he left behind him 
aflo:ds striking evidence of the general's catholicity of thought,” 








Memories of the Sea. by Admiral 
Cc. GC. PENROSE FITZGERALD. With Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dairy Matt.—“ These memories are full of amusing anecdotes and shrewd 


judgments,” 
Sranparp.,—“ A rattling budget of good stories. The gallant admiral has a 
keen sense of humour and knows how to tell a story exactly in the manner 


which men who know and love the sea appreciate.” 


A Little Tour in India. By the Hon, 
ROBERT PALMER. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Patti Matt Gazetrtz.—‘ Mr. Palmer's letters are in every sense an aid to 
sound thinking upon Indian problems.”’ 











The Political Philosophy of 


Burke. py JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., formerly Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Ss, net. 


The Violet Crown. By siz RENNELL RODD, 
K.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Rome, Author of “ Ballads 
of the Fleet,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. [New Edition. 

“ SPECTATOR.—“ We are delighted to come upon a new edition of ‘The Violet 

rown,. 


Hy 5 

Wellington’s Army. yc. w.oMAN, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illus. 7s, 6d.net. 
AturnzuM.—* Professor Oman has written the very book one would have 
wished him to write on Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, how it was 
organized, moved, armed, clothed, and fed. It throws a flood of light on the 
campaigns by supplying the small but all-important details which the ordinary 
historian ignores.” 











A Survey of English Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 

Sprrcrator.—* Through more than eight hundred closely printed pages the 
writer's clarity of judgment and power of enjoyment never flag. He gives us 
closely reasoned criticism, every step thought out, every sentence a fresh effort 
of appraisement. The gusto of the book is infectious. The reader laysit down 
with a new zest for literature—a unique achievement for a volume of literary 
history.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793. 
1815. Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B., K.H., 51st Light Infantry, and from 
other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN 
Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,” “Lads of the Light 


Division,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 
“We congratulate Colonel Mockler-Ferryman on his book.”—Athenewm. 


IMPERIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 
Unionist Principles applied to Modern 
Problems. By ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Tem 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “Licensing Bill, 1908. I, 
it Just?” With an Introduction by The Right Hon 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 5s, net. 














“May be cordially recom d 
“We recommend. every Unionist speaker and candidate to buy and study 
attentively.”’— Globe. 
NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 
St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and 
Usual People,” &c. 

“The real thing.”"—Athenzum. 

“* Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall Mall Gasette, 

“. .. More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, 
ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.’’—The Times, 

WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND 
AFTER). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “The 
Career of Kembole.” 


“ An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Very cleverly written.”’"—Pall Mall Garette, 


THE GAY ADVENTURE. 


Author of “The Forward in Love.” 
“ Most excellent. ... A book fora wet and dismal day to drive away the 
blues.’’—Daily Express. 
“ A triumph of high spirits and fun.”—Belfast News Letter. 


** *Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
Sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious 
history; that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, 
and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative 
Imperialism. Old as it is, *Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming 
old-fashioned because it represents and appeals to all that is best 
in the undying genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
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AERIAL ARMAMENTS. 


DIRIGIBLES AND AEROPLANES. 
GERMAN Y—FRANCE—BRITAIN. 
By T. F. FARMAN, 
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Lost Sepoys 

The Peacemakers 
The Friend of Her Youth 

By E. @&. Somervituz and Martin Ross 

The Real Old Virginia By A. G. Brapusr 
Happy-go-Lucky By Ian Har 
The Brave Adventure By Bartimecs 
The Interpositions of Ah One By C. L. Giisos 
Some Novels by Surtees By Morra O’Ner 
A Naval Duel , By Davin Hannar 
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Vol. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
Two Volumes, Imperial 4to (15j in. by 12 in.), 
TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 

The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale 
in England and America. Orders will only be taken for complete 
sets, price TWELVE GUINEAS net, payable in two instalments, 
viz.: SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. land SIX GUINEAS 
on delivery of Vol. II. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT 
By the Very Rev. Monsignor 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Monsignor Benson has at last written the book desired and demanded by 
many... . His ‘Apologia’ has now come. It tells with frankness, sincerity, 
and literary felicity the story of his progress from the Church of England to 
Bome.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SERMON NOTES. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nezt. 














The Trade and Administration of the 
Chinese Empire. By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, 
sometime Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspectorate-General of Customs, China. With Map, 14 
Illustrations, and 2 Diagrams. REVISED EDITION. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 








A novel by Mr. R. GORELL BARNES, author of “Babes in 
the African Wood,” has just been issued, entitled 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 
Price 6s. 


The story of a man and a girl cast on a desert island, 
and left in its freedom and its solitude to face for a year the pro- 
blem of a love which they were already on the brink of recognizing. 


The Taylor Papers. Reminiscences, Letters, and 
Journals in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Military Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York. Arranged by ERNEST TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

“The book has no dull pages and many important ones.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


Old Friends: Essays in Epistolary Parody. 
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